


































































































Celum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 2, 1861. 


itevature. 


IN THE FOREST. 


I gave him no breath to curse, 
I gave bim no moment to pray ; 
His deadliest foe could have done no worse 
A-field in the bat:le-day ; 
And I that had loved bim smote bim there 
To the death in the dark still forest air. 


Earl Walter was false and young, 
And fickle and comely to re2 ; 
Alack! I had eat in his lap and sung 
A song that was not for me: 
For under the shameful linden-boughs 
He had stolen my beart with his crafty vows. 


He chose him another love, 
And left me to weep as I might. 
Ab! little he deemed such a deed could move 
From the wrath of a maiden’s slight. 
Too lightly he recked my wrong and me 
As be hied to bis new love’s trysting-tree. 


My father was bowed with years, 
My brothers bad fallen in war: 
I would he had died on the same red spears, 
And lay where my brethren are ; 
’Twere better than linger till fame and name 
Sheald be quenched in the blot of his daughter’s shame. 


I stole from our fated ball.— 
The dragons on guard at the gate, 
Each poising his paws on a — ball, 
My bride shall long await : 
Strange feet shall traverse our chamber floors, 
And new scutcheons be graven above the doors.— 


Mist brooded on lawn and brook ; 
Chill night-dews had sodden the grass ; 
The boughs shut the stars from the way I took 
To where he perforce mcst pass— 
The bridge in yon dell where the stream runs dead, 
And the blooms of the limes oa the path are shed. 


I kissed him beneath the limes, 
I 7a with the gold of hie bair, 
While beart struck on beart, in our former times :— 
Earl Walter, beware, beware ! 
A new love is close in my borom laid ; 
Cruel-cold in my clasp is the keen blue blade. 


She waits: she is haply pure ; 
If so, the more good in my deed ; 
Yet if—would to Heaven that first were sure !— 
She lean on the rotten reed 
Of faith that hath brought a maid to this, 
It were sin to suffer another kiss. 


His footfall came light and swift ; 
His light lips were bumming an air : 
I saw not his face, but—’twas love’s last gift 
To vengeance—I slew him there. 
He thought of his love at her trysting-tree, 
tut be guessed not the tryst he should keep with me. 


I smove him : no deathly sound 
Rang hoarse in the woody dell ; 
A bot raddy rain dripped down to the ground ; 
His face to the stars, he fell. 
The haft of the steel stood out of h's side: 
I but felt him once quiver ; and so he died. 


1 stooped for one kiss—as ships 
Salute the last landmarks of home : 
A emile had been frozen about his lips, 
A streak of his blood had come. 
I lifted the hair from his front of snow, 
And I kissed him my last as he lay a-low. 


His sisters may wail and weep, 
And gnash on my name to their full ; 
Their grief or their scorn shall not break my sleep 
Deep down in this silent pool : 
The cold and the only refuge given 
For a star that has fallen from virtue’s heaven. 


"Twill break my poor fatber’s beart 
At morn in our empty old hall ; 
Yet better the shout of red murder start 
Him dead, ere be learn it all, 
Than, reading my fault in my quailing eye, 
In his shame he sbould carse his last child, and die! 


I had but the single way ; 
I could not have called him a-field ; 
For woman’s poor quarrel in open day 
Man only can weapon wield : 
And I had no brother: again I ray 
There was left tor my vengeance no other way. 


Ob! what bad this woe not been! 
If, far from this borrible gloom, 
I, loosing my robes, with low prayers between, 
Sate pure in my mother’s room !|— 
It may te that other shall live to tell, 
When I slew ber false lover my band did well! 


The forest is open here ; 
Oak shadows encompass the : 
The shivering stars in the dnd td clear ; 
The breeze oo my brow is cool. 
These lights sball grow pale at the rise of moon, 
But the lilies seem stars in the blaze of noon. 


Earl Walter looks up to beaven ; 
I kneel looking down to the sky. 
He lies cold and dead, with hie fair side riven, 
And co!d and nigh dead am I: 
Yet fall of such fancies, I grieve to think 
I must break the star-shadows before I sink. 


No. 9. 


I kneel by the sedgy brim, 
Bent over, as one that would pray ; 

Thus softly to fall, when my sense grows dim, 
And overdone stren, ves Way. 

The lie and the shame shall judgéd be 

Ere to-morrow shall come to the Earl and me! L. P. 


<sanetagipainanens 
MY LAST GOVERNESS. 

1 was in very great and perplexing want of a governess. Miss Thorold 
had just left me, to be married to the rector of an adjoining parish, a 
match regarding which I shall ever consider myself to have acted in an 
heroic spirit of self-denial. Had I willed it, it would neither have come 
op, nor off. Mr, Simpson, but for my judicious assistance, would have 
never discovered beneath the modesty with which they were concealed 
the merits of the young lady ; nor would Miss Thorold, but for my subtle 
connivance, have ever found means of meeting, or fascinating, so eligible 
an admirer. It was the only match which I ever assisted in making, 
and I look back on it with the sort of satisfaction with which one 
to regard those good deeds which have been done s>lely to contribute to 
the happiness of others, with the chance of their detracting from our own. 
She was a great lors to us all, one which we were not likely readily to 
repair. How we succeeded in doing so it is my purpose now to oy 
I bad tried in vain, through all the private sources which were o to 
me, to hear of such a lady as I required, when my eye caught the follow- 
ing advertisement in a highly respectable and strictly ecclesiastical 
weekly newspse per :— 


“The wife of a clergyman is desirous of recommending, as governess 
in a gentleman’s family, a young lady who has for some years had the 
education of her own children. She is admirably qualified to give in- 
struction in music and drawing, :nd would teach French aad Italian if 


aired,” 

“The advertisement attracted me: it did not promise any impossible 
combinations, nor did I demand them, having always more than one go- 
verness for my girls, and among them generally two foreigners. Music 
and drawing were what I chiefly at this moment desired ; if in addition 
I could secure the services of a well-educated woman who could read 
and write her owa language, I felt that I should have obtained as much 
as I could reasonably expect from any single individual. 

Without delay I wrote to the lady who had inserted the advertisement ; 
and that her profégé was still disengaged, I made arrangements 
that she should call upon me at the Burlington Hote!, where Mr. Chester 
and myself or stay when in town. 

he morning afver my arrival in London, at the appointed moment, 
Miss Morton, young lady referred to in the advertisement, was an- 
nounced. I always await such interviews with some anxiety, as one 
knows not how great may be the results for or evil of the connec- 
tion which may arise from them. I regarded the young lady as sbe en- 
tered with considerable interest. She was tall, but neither slight nor 
pale, as are the governesses who usually appear in the pages of a 3 
nor did she appear sensitive to any superlative extent, as are, for 
most part, the heroines on such occasions. Indeed she appeared to be 
more self: than myself, and gave me at once, with very little 
cross-questioning on my part, the very information about herself which I 
desired. Perhaps it is due to myself to state here that I am not a fat, 
vulgar, purse-proad woman, as the reader, conversant in modern novels, 
has doubtless at once pictured me, on heariag that I was about to engage 
a governess. Miss Morton was the daughter of a clergyman, her age, 
she told me, five-and-twenty (she looked younger) ; she gave into my 


other from an equally distinguished musician, both testifying in very 
high terms to her proficiency io their several arte. A piano wae in the 
room ; I requested her to try it. She demarred slightly. 

“T bave no show pieces for these occasions,” she said, smiling not un- 
pleasantly. 

“ Will you kindly play your minor ecales?” I asked ; “I should be 
more satisfied with those.” 

She played them through with exquisite smoothness and precision. 

“Tf you would indulge me with u tew bars of this,” I as 
before her an audante of Beethoven. She complied readily. e firet 
few notes were sufficient to assure me of her skill as a musician ; bat for 
my own delight I suffered her to p'ay on, until she paused of her own ac- 
cord, asking if that would be sufficieat. 

“ Quite,” I answered, “ more than sufficient. I have one more request 
to make, Miss Morton. It may seem a strange one; bat will you read 
aloud to me a page out of this book—it is Enylish. 

She took up the book with perfect sang froid, and read with pod pro- 
nuociation and considerable expression the passage to which I poin 
It is a lameatable fact that few Eoglish girls can read or write. I had 
always determined that mine should do bo:b, and chosen their teachers 


—< 

The only point on which we seemed likely to disagree arose from the 
circumstaoce that I and my family did not habitually spend the season 
in towa; but when I mentioned in extenuation that we usually passed 
part of the autamo and winter at Brighton, Miss Morton at once cor- 
sented to my terms, and our engagement was concluded. 

I was lying on the sofa, fatigued and ~~ with the exertions of 
the morning (a very little tires me greatly), when my husband returned 
from a business expedition into the city. 

“ Well, Harriett,” he asked, “ what about your young friend? Will 
she do!” 

“I bave engaged her,” I replied; “she will come to Ashfield next 
week.” 


“ And what is she like—severe and har poe er | as Miss Thorold, 
or light and oe as her short-lived predecessor ?”’ 

“Neither. She is thoroughly lady-like in trance and manner ; 
handsome, I suppose, she would be considered as to the former, and 
pleasing, I dare say many people would call her in the latter.” 

“ A plain and disagreeable woman, I foresee.” 

“ By no means ; it is only that I cannot make up my own mind as to 
whether I cap subseribe to what I am sure would be the geaeral verdict 
in her favour.” 

It was not long before Miss Morton came to us. I happened to be in 
the hall on her arrival, and was struck by the air of quiet self-possessioa 
with which she greeted me, without for a momeat withdrawing her at- 
tention from her luggage, of wh'ch she seemed to have brought a some- 
what formidable amount for the waggonette which had been sent to con- 
vey her from the statoa. 

“ Was not the cart there for the luggage, William?” Linquired rather 
sharply perbaps, outraged that so beavy a load should have been put 
upon the somewhat light carriage. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said the man, “bat——-” he hesitated to proceed. 
Miss Morton at once concluded the sentence for him. 

“ But I was particularly anxious to bring these few thiogs under my 
own eye; the rest are following in the cart. Your servant is rather 
stupid,” she continued, as we crossed the hall together ; “ I could scarcely 
make him understand which were wy p 

“We do not consider him stupid,’ { answered shorily, making my 
way towards the drawing-room, and 
showing the young lady to her room in favour of one of the 
She needed plainly no encouragement which I could offer towards mak- 
ing herself at home in a strange house ; indeed, if this were to be a spe- 
cimen of the relations which were to subsist betweea ur, I might rather 
be puzzled myself one day to hold my own. 

“You need not have doubted about ber manners or 
my hasband that evening. 
and the last would anywhere be considered pre; 
her,” he continued, “a very handsome women, as w 

ered.” 


well-mann: 
y sbe was; handsome, 


should call 


Well-mannered certaial ; but mod: 


possibly so. For at the early dinner, which we ge 
tt one »'cldek with our children and their 
next to my husband, and to him I bad 


eelf. 
improved wonderfully under her tuition. It was not only that 


were 
almost as moch surprise as pleasure. 


panionship with Miss Morton, resolved to 
due to myself in my own house, and that she should keep hers in 
peal Spb ped aTbrnnrgin FRM! which I bad 

entrenched m was uoneceseary, undesirable. 
Ties aatins Loa besa well performed ; her fe had been irre- 
It seemed incumbent on me to express, by something more 





proachable. 
of kindness and attention than I had hitherto ventured to display, my 








hands two notes—one from an eminent water-coloor artist of the day, the | ing 


appearance,” said | certain allowance for mana 
“The first are quite those of society, | the place. 


“as modest and pelied to cut poke mip t from all saperflaous 
could the adjective be applied as at all distincti ny op icable to ber? 
i ly take ourselves 

voice were softened, and ber accents far more deferential than to my- | energy required 
She was, I am bound to confess, an admirable instructress, My girls | fering. 


they 
layed and drew better than before, but their taste and feeling for art’ aches 
: ae cecabed aad lmnerored by bet v0 an oxida which I regarded with pm pone By wod 


approval and appreciation of what bad really given me so great satis- 
faction. And eo it came about that Miss Morton became not unfrequently 
my companion in a drive or walk, and that she gradually assumed in a 
few months, by patience and tact, the position which I am inclined to 
think that she bad at the first determined to secure by a coup de main. It 
may be the proper — dare say it is—that a governess should be con- 
sidered as one of the amily; bat with us this bas never been quite 
the case. My husbend is generally, more especially in the hunting 
shooting seasons, out of doors the whole day, and we neither of us have 
= arrived at that degree of unselfishness which would admit of disturb- 

ng, by the admission ofa third person, our evening téted-(éte. When- 
ever we had company staying in the house we had always made a point 
of inviting our governesses to join our evening circle ; and likewise on 
those rare occasions in which we exercised hospitality in the form of a 
dinner-party. Miss Morton’s musical powers were so great an addition 
at such times to our resources in the way of entertaining our guests, that 
we could not but feel grateful for the rare good nature with which she 
always was ready to exert them. 

I have described as well as I could ia the brief limits to which I intend 
to confine myself, the tion of affaire, when my son Walter arrived at 
Asbfield from Oxford for the long vacation. He was in bis third year, 
and we were very proud of him, though I dare say many of our neigh- 
bours would tell you, with little cause ; there was no probability of 
getting a “ first” or a “second,” or even an honorary “ fourth,” though 
there was, we hoped (tremblingly), a enn poe en pe of his “ get- 
ting through.” Oar pride was therefore not on his intellectual 
proficiency. I fear indeed, when I come to analyse it, that it was a poor 
pride, and his being so tall and straight, so handsome, so fraok and 
manly, had a good deal to do with it. He bade fair to be as good a rider 
as his father in the bunting-field ; while under his “ strokeship” (if such 
a word be in use) the Christ Church boat rose briefly and brilliantly to 
be the head of the river. These were his triumphe. We shared them, 
and were content with him as he was with his strong health, his ac- 
tive hardy habits, his noble unsuspecting nature, and singular unee)fish- 
ness, 

As the eve of his arrival drew nigh, I began to fear that I might have 
acted unwisely in having suffered myself to be drawn into relations so 
much more iatimate than I had intended with Miss Morton. With all 
the respect and regard which we had entertained for Miss Thorold, she 
had never been on such easy terms in our domestic circle as her successor 
had — e. = former —~) ey avoided, as I had — 
remarked, anything approaching to fam ty, preserving ever a 
dignity in the reserve which she appeared to desire should sabeist be- 
tween her and ourselvee. 

My husband laughed at my fears, and told me, with some show of trath, 
that [ was ever meeting evils half-way, especially such as seemed to 
menace Walter—that he was too young to dream of entertaining ideas of 
marriage ; that Mies Morton was too old for him, if he were not, and too 
sensible and well-principled, he was sure, to have sach thoughts in her 
own head or put them in bis. 

At our early dinner, whea the first meeting took place between Miss 
Morton and my son, I sat on thorns and found it d lt to conceal the 
diequietade which I felt. In spite of some delicate manceuvring on my 

rhe Ae the same side of the table and next to one another. 

had always 80 attentive and considerate towards Miss Thorold 
that it ought not to have affected me in any way to see him exercise the 
ordinary politeness due from him on sch an occasion to her successor. 
Yet his most trivial remarks, bis passing 5 gisnoes, were watched by me 
with apprehension, and I longed to hear, wondered whether he would 
tell me with his asual openness, the result of bis first impression respect- 
her. Yes, she was very handsome, very well dressed, very well 
mannered, I coald not but acknowledge as I her on this ooca- 
sion. The most severe matron in the matter of sumptuary regulations 
could have taken no exception to the plain black silk in which she was 
dressed ; yet how well it was made, how exquisitely it became her ; what 
a contrast ehe formed in it, with her dark hair so simply ne around 
her well shaped head, to Mesdemoiselles Aubery and Hoffman, her French 
and German fellow-labourers in the schoolroom. 

Nothing could be more coldy indifferent that Miss Morton’s manner 
on this occasion. She scarcely responded so far as a 
required to his civilities ; her answers were short and repelling ; indeed 
I thought that she discouraged almost uonecessarily his slight attempts 
at conversation. 

“T don’t much like your new governess, motber,” was Walter’s first 
exclamation, when he found himself in the drawing-room with only his 
father and myself. 

“Don’t you. She isa very good governess, nevertheless,” I replied, 
“as you will Bay you fiad what improvement your sisters have 





ted. | made in their m 


“Oh, 1 dare say ; butshe is not half so pleasant to talk to as Miss 
Thorold. When are you going to ride, father ?” 

“ At three o’clock.” 

“Then I shall go and look at the young pheasants that Grace was 
—_— me about, and meet you in the stable-yard.”’ 

As he left the room I saw a quiet smile on Arthur’s face. 

“ Not much mischief yet, you see,” he eaid. 

“No; I dare say it was very absurd to expect any,’’ I replied. 

The first im ion made by Miss Morton upon my son did not seem 
to wear off. In Miss Thorold’s day I had sometimes seen oe her 
and his sisters, of whom be was very fond, in their walk. Now this 
never seemed to occu". It appeared to me indeed that Miss Morton care- 
fully avoided all but the most strictly necessary intercourse between 
them. I began te bave as high an opinion of her discretion as of her 

Pent aidical bich I hi erally experienced with 

One t whic ave generally ¢: with gover- 
nesses ten teat of inducing them to take sufficient out-door exercise 
with their pupils. It bas been an especial aim with me to bring up my 
girls with active, hardy habits to which their instructresses have gene- 
rally manifested a very decided aversion. 

wo things me from the first in Miss Morton’s favour— 
her predilection for cold water and for country walks. When for any 
reason the children could not accompany her, she would go and loose 
Beppo, the great dog in the stable-yard, which had certain claims to be 
considered of St. Bernard extractioa, and start with him over the downs 
towards Ayton, our little post-towo, which was a general object for us 
all when in want of a walk. From such expeditions I have often watched 
her retarn, admiring as she came up the avenue her plain and a 
dress, well slung up out of the dirt, of which she scarcely seemed to bring 
bome a spot even on the strong boots which fitted so marvellously her 
well-shaped feet. 

Thiags were in the position which I have attempted to describe, when 
my ha received an invitation to join an old friend in Scotland, 
who had taken a moor there for the season. 

“ There is no chance,” he said, “ of my father’s coming to us now be- 
fore Christmas ; 80 my staying at Ashfield on his account would be use- 
leas.”’ 

“ Quite,” I replied. Not so much because I felt any lar cer- 
tainty as to the movements of Sir F , as because I thought the 
change would do Arthur an infinite deal of good; and his mind was so 





ing my original intention of | bent on going that I did not like to place any obstacle to his doing so. 
housemaids. 


I may as well state briefly here that, though we lived at Ashfield, the 
family place of the Chesters, my husband’s father was still alive. 
bad epent a dcal ic his time, and tbe property was considerably 
embarrassed in consequence. By the present arrangement he gave up 
Ashfield, which he had always extremely disliked, to his son, with o 

zing the y, and towards keeping up 
My own fortane, which had considerable, assisted us to 
though even with its assistance we were com- 
nses. Sir Francis 


Morton sat Gogveseed, wo 1 Sthon do Be Bie cesses, 5 Selene to make a 
round of long owed morniag calls, having 'y found the desperate 
for the of 80 @ duty one of the 
best restoratives for the sort of low under which I was then suf- 
On this oceasion, however, I was prevented from the 
value of my favourite remedy by one of those sudden and severe - 
to I bave been liable for years, and which make all exertion 
last. Bat I would not countermand the 


I t first in alarm from anything approaching to com- + it was at their 1 if they had any to do at oa 
jouehip with or > ihe position which was Prot eed Raye ad Aine ghee ee 


ab dega Md to join 
he party I kn@w would be gratuitous, as governess- 
Pe} cs wore 90 tects eo distent that bever ly associated 
with one another. 
The house was utterly still, therefore. No sound the sofa 
on which I lay in the drawiog-room, but such as came the 
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only contributed to indace the sleep which I longed for as the surest re- | 


storative from the pain ander which I 

I must bave slept about half an hour, when I was awakened by the 
sound of voices in the garden beneath the wiadow. 

“T tell you it is no boy’s love,’ eid one voice (it was Walter’s) ia 
loud and passionate tones. The voice which answered was soft and low. 
I could not distinguis) the words ; but the deep, rich notes could only 
come from ove voice which I knew; they trembled with no passion, but 
seemed those of a person calmly resisting a demand importanately 
urged. 

“To ble !—it is not impossible !—it shall not be impossible! ex- 
clai the first voice, “if I have only your permission—” 

I heard no more. A sharp turning in the garden walk round a corner 
of the house made the rest inaudible. ; 

I lay back, angry, troubled, perplexed. it was what I bad anticipated 
from the very first. How could be be in the house with that woman 
withoat being et‘raoted by her : she was handsome, better educated, bet- 
ter mannered, than any one of our acquaintance. Aod this was what she 
had led him on to by her affected indifference and reserve. My poor 
boy! A few moments’ reflection showed me the possible inju-tice of my 
thoughts. I had still no ground whatever to suspect Mies Morton of hav- 
ing encouraged my son to make the avowal which I bad just overheard ; 
and what right had I to call her in my heart “that woman.” She wae, 
I had reason to believe, sufficiently well bora. Some of her conuexions 
I knew to be both wealthy and fashionable people, though, as the in 
formed me once with some bitterness, on one of the rare occasions on 
which she mentioned her family, they had refcsed to notice or assist her 
when left poor and destitute in the world. Yes, this was, after all, the 
point which made tbe possibility of my son’s contracting such a marriage 
80 disappointing—ber poverty. She bad nothing; and if my son mar- 
ried young, he muet marry some one with fortune. The more I thought 
the matter over, the more convinced I felt that he mast see this himeelf, 
if properly put to him. That she saw it already, 1 could not bat feel 
ccmtneed| ; and drew immense relief from the circumstance. 

A low kaock at the door, at which my child Gertrade’s smiliog face 

ted itself. 

“May I come in, mamma? Here is a letter by the secoud post.” 

I took it from her band. It was from Sir Francie. He wrote from 
London, which he bad just reached on his retarn from the Contiveat, and 
prepored to be at Ashfield on the day follow'ng. 

on awkward, was my firet thought, that my husband would not 
be here to receive him. How very fortunate, was my secoad reflection ; 
he will be my best adviser in this perplexity. It was a case in which Sir 
Francis might interfere with more effect, as far as Walter was concerned, 
than even bis fa'her or myself. He would see the matter so clearly in 
all ite practical beeringe—he would state so forcibly to Walter all the 
worldly consequences which would follow in the train of such an act as 
he contemplated. He was very fond of Walter, so fond of bim that I 
could depend on bis us'ng no unnecessary harshness in the matter ; and 

t he would be betrayed, I felt sare, lato no needless sympathy with 
bin in his attachment, as I could not think it quite impossible that bis 
father might be. He would take, in short, I felt sure, the common sense, 
matter-of-fact, man-of-the-world view of the case, and impress his own 
view on Walter with tact and force. 

Uatil his arrival therefore, I determined to take no notice whatever of 
what bad occurred. It was too late to write to my husband by thie post, 
#0 I delayed until the next day the communication which I bad to make 
with to Walter and Miss Morton, and also to his father’s unex- 
peeted arrival. 





Sir Francis came on the day following, making bis appearance in the 
midst of our early dioner, or rather lancheon, as we always dined late 
when be wae with ue. I was not sorry that he had arrived at such a mo- 
ment, as it enabled bim to see Miss Morton, and appreciate more sccu- 
rately the position of affairs, and the danger in which Walter was from 
bis attachment to such a person. 

Walter had not made his epgerennse at luncheon, so Sir Francis and I 
had the drawing room to ourselves afterwards, and I was able to make the 
communication which I desired without interruption. Strange to eay, he 
led me himself at once up to the subject by the very same remark which 
Walter had first made on his introduction to Mies Morton. 

“1 don’t like your new governess so well as Miss Thorold ; she is very 
handsome, though, very handsome, indeed.”’ 

+ ery,” I pom dryly ; “1 want to talk to yoa about ber, Sir 
Francir.”’ 

“To me! ob grey gens | pone vernees troubles are the very last I 
wish to hear of, the very last in which I can be of any use to you.” 
not like my other troub'es, and you can be of use to me bere, 

at ase. 
answered, tbrowing himself into the easiest chair in the 
room, and resigning himself to an attitude of sleepy attention. 

He woke ap, however, as my s'ory proceeded, sat straight up in his 
S, and even leant forward from it with eager interest at the end, as 


“ And what must be done?”’ 

“That le what I cannot tell ; so far as I could judge from the conversa- 
I overh: ard, Miss Morton really did not seem to encourage 
ye bt if he goes on making love to her, one does not kaow 


g 
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eed. 1’) tell you mg oplaien,” he eaid, after a pause ; “ we 
nothing of Walter. the ments against such a mar- 
fall powerless on a disposition like his; with him, my only 
ld lie in bis consideration of the disappointment and paia such 

would bring on you, Arthur, myself, all of us. But is there no 
the other hand, might not something be done with Miss Morton ?” 
” Leaid, eagerly,“ you are right. I might dismiss her before 
isdone. True, I have no pretext, but it would not be the 
case in which I have been obliged to dismiss a governess without 
anlgn one, 

“ How could you dream of such o thing, with your clear head, Harri- 
eit t.don’t you see that a suspicion of ill-treatment at our bands and for 
his eake would make a boy like Walter more devoted than ever, and give 
him ao advantage which he does not seem to have now in ing bis 
mait? No, I be og whether an ap could be made to Mies Mortoa’s 
generosity ; whether you could explain to ber Walter’s real position in 
pecuoiery matters; how impossible it was, without inflicting the 

le misery on his family, that he could marry early, and without for- 
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“ Yes, induce her to leave, and in sach a manner as to make Walter 
feel that it was hope’ess to follow her. Yes, it might be done, but I am 
not sure that I could do it ; it is a very delicate task.” 

“ Very ; its succees must depend on the tact with which it is accom- 

I think it might be done.” 

“I will attempt it,” I said, “ bat I think that I shall fail ; and now I 
most write a line to Arthur, and tel) him all this sad business. He will 
be sorry to have been absent when you arrived ; he had, I koow, so many 

about which he desired to consult you. I dare say he will hurry 
once now that he kuows that you are bere.” 
him todo no such thing. I ehall be here for a month or six 
he has only gone for three ; and as for Walter’s affair, that 
tled at once, without a day’s delay ; it must not wait for his 
advise you to see Mies Morton at once.” 
I cannot,” I answered, putting my hand up to my temples, which be- 
to throb with pain ; “I will try to do so to morrow morning.” 
is took up the paper aad I began my letter, in the midst of 
alter entered, bis face clouded with uaaccustomed gloom ; it 
brightened as be shook hands with his grandfather, to whom he 
always considerably attached. I had often been strack with their 
remarkable likeness to one another ; at this moment, as they stood side 
by side, the resemblance came upon me with unusual force. The almost 


te it 


“Who are those on the terrace, Wilson?” I inquired of my maid 
whilst she was brushing my hair, my sight being just sufficient to show 
me that two persons were there, not enough to tell me who they 
were. 


“ Sir Francis and Mies Morton, ma’am.” 

“ Give me my eye-giase.” 

I took it and perceived with some surprise that these two were indeed 
walking up aod down together, in close and earnest conversation. Miss 
Mcrton seemed to be speaking rapidly and passionately as they came 
beneath the window ; whilst I looked she put up ber handkerchief for 
an instant to wipe away what s& emed to be tears. eee gt and 
baugbtily to him, she turned then away from Sir Francis entered 
the house. 

For a few moments Sir Francis stood where she had left him, and then 
followed her steps, 

When at last [ bad finished dressing, and was about to leave my room, 
little Gertrade entered, and gave to me a little twisted-ap note ; it was 
from Sir Francis, end ran thus :— 

“ My dear Harriett, 

“T have seen Miss Morton myself. Everything is erranged ; she bas 
bebaved nobly ; you need feel no farther anxiety on the subject. I will 
tell you all if you will give me a few moments’ quiet talk when you 
come down. You will excuse me, I am eure, for sparing you the awk- 
warduess of an interview, the very prospect of which was, I saw at once, 
too much for you. , OF 

It was a gr. at relief, certainly ; yet I cannot say that I felt thoroughly 
satisfied, as one never does, to find that another o~ performed an uan- 
pleasant daty which should have devolved upon oneself. 

Whes I entered the drawing-room, I found Sir Francis awaiting me. 
I thanked him at once for having released me from the performance of a 
very painful task. 

* Well, I thought that you did not seem equal to it, and ro I ander- 
took it myself; but I would not go through it myself again for a thou- 
sand poands, Why, she is not only fit to be Lady Chester in pose, bat 
to be a Counters or Duchess in esse, fit for any station that a handsome 
well-bred woman coald fill with grace and dignity, What a pity that 
there are no female competitive examinations for such posts; perhaps 
we shall live to see even such prizes slip out of the hands of the select 
few amongst whom they are at present distributed. 

Such admiratioa, such badinage at such a moment, jarred inexpressi- 
bly on my nerves. I began to feel vexed that he had meddled in the 
matter in a way eo different to that which I bad intended. 

“ And what was the result of your interview ?” I asked. 

“ Interview,” he replied, “I have had two interviews. The result of 
the first was, tha: she would have walked down at once to the station, 
leaving all her belongings to follow as they might ; of the second, that 
ehe will remain at Ashfield till Monday.” 

« — ia Satarday !” 

“ Yes.” 

“It seems to me that I might as well have given the young lady 
her you bave tried your i over 


was too indi; t to notice his presence, until he addressed me, and then 
I was obliged to look up. His air was more javenile than ever; his 
well-preserved complexion looked clearer, his eyes brighter bat his 
manner was cervous and embarrassed. 
“I wish to speak a few words to you, Harriet,” he began, but did not 
seem to know very well how to proceed; 1 would relieve him of no par- 
ticle of any awkwardness which be might feel. “I have a commanica- 
tion to make which I shall entrast to your tact to convey to Arthar as 
well. Iam going——” 
“ Arthar will be here the day after to-morrow,” I interrupted him 
with ; “I really think, Sir Francis, that you may reserve yoar commu- 
nication till his arrival.” 
“T am going to town this evening.” 
“ That is sudden, is it not?” 
“ Yes ; the truth is what, I dare say, you have surmised with your 
acusaal powers of observation.” 

“T have surmised nothing,” I replied, somewhat disingenuously. 

“ Well, then, if you have not suspected it, yoa will be the more sur- 

ised to hear that I have just proposed to and been accepted by the 
andsomest woman in Eagland, Mise Morton.” 

In spite even of what I had observed and suspected, the news con- 
founded me. I was silent. 
“You do not congratulate m2,” he said. 
“T am congratalatisg myself,” I replied, “that my son should have 
erc2ped the toils of such a woman.” 
“Ab, poor Walter! he had never much chance,” said Sir Francis, 
lookiog into the pier-glass over the mantelpiece, and settling his collar, 
which was as juvenile in size and shape as Walter’s. 
“ Whatever chance he bad, Sir Francis, I feel relieved to think that 
he will soon have none at all A man may not marry his grand- 
mother.” 
I lefc the room as I spoke, and did not see Sir Francis agaia. He left 
by the afternoon express for London, 
Arthur returned on the following day. Disappointed and annoyed he 
was, of course, by his father’s marriage, but not to the extent that I was, 
He took things in general very easily, and this amongst the number : he 
had always expected that Sir Fraacis would marry again, he said, and 
woodered — that he had not done eo before. I relieved myself by ex- 
pressing to all around me my unmitigsted disgust and disapproval of the 
marriage. Walter bore it astonishingly: he was at all times unselfish 
and unworldly to the last degree, and bad already found at the moment 
a source of consolation even for such a calamity. The comfort which be 
had foand in his trouble was rot without its effect upon ourselves. Al- 
most in return for my announcement of his grandfather’s proposed mar- 
riage with Miss Morton, he wrote to tell us that he was almost engaged 
to the sister of his friend, with whom he had —_ to stay ; that his fa- 
ther’s approval of the affair was all that he thought would be required 
to make it really an engagement. It was a great source of satisfaction 
tour, Miss Cuthbert united in herself everything which I had desired, 
aod more thao I had ever expected, in a daughter-in-law. Amiable and 





Ra as I propored, a 
alter . 


“ Well, perhaps so; T had no idea, I must confess, how little her feel- 
ings were engaged on the subject, or I shoald not have dissaaded you as 
I did from such a course.” 

As we spoke thas, Walter entered, He had heard either through the 
children or servants of Miss Morton’s intended departure, and kaowing 
or suspecting its cause, came to announce his own; he bad had an iavi- 
tation only that morning from a college friend, and wished at once to ec- 
cept it. 

4 You cannot do better,” said Sir Francis. 

Walter turoed angrily upon him, bat did mot speak. 

“If so sudden a change of my plans will not disarrange youre, dear 
mother,” he eaid, turning to me, “ I should like to go to-day.” 

“ Certainly, it will be best ; aod when will you retarn!” 

“T cannot tell ; I will write.” 

Sir Francis left the room. 

“ Before I go, dear mother,” said Walter, somewhat thickly, and tarn- 
ing his face from me, “ I wish to ask you to tell Miss Morton that I am not 
likely to be at Ashfield for some weeks, not indeed if I can help it daring 
the rest of the vacatioo, so that her own departure need not be so pre- 
cipitate. How my folly has been discovered I know not, but I never 
dreamed of its bringiog such unpleasant consequences on her; it was 
not her fault, i , mother; she never gave me the least encourage- 
ment. How I could bave acted as I did without it, I cannot tell.” 

Poor boy, he looked so utterly miserable, that the tears started to my 
eyes as I kissed him ; and knowing not what else to do for the best, for 
1 saw that it would be impossible for him to remain at home for the pre- 
sent, I said “ good bye’ 

“ And you will ask Miss Morton to remain, mother, for a while ; she 


mioute’s notice to go to. In common justice you must do this, and if I 
go, there can be no bar to your doing it.” 
“I will,” Teaid, but with hesitation and misgiving. The wheels of 
the dog cart oame grating along the gravel drive as I spoke ; I followed 
Walter into the hall, kieaed him, and be was gone ; and all those pre- 
cious weeks of bis vacation yet uospent, on which I had so counted, were 
lost to me. 
I would not delay in this instance, and scaght at once Miss Morton. 
She was writing a note to the Chester Arms for a fly to be sent on Mon- 
day to take her to the station, res»lved, I supposed, to use no carriage 
of ours for the occasion. 
She received me coldly and bavghtily, and at first woald not listen to 
my request that she should remain with us any longer ; at last, with con- 
siderable difficalty and an amount of self-bamiliation oa my part which 
I did not at all appreciate, she consented to remain for another fort- 
hi 


t. 
aring that whole fortoight, I was more or less indisposed. My hue- 
band was to return at the end of it. I never eo longed for his appear- 
ance. I bad told him daily all that had occurred, but a new anxiety had 
sprung up in my own mind, the existence of which I scarcely d ex- 
83 to myeelf, much less confide to another, the more so as I knew that 
Boe. as I bad been often told, my nature to suspeet and anticipate evils 
which had often vo existence but in my owa imagination. 
The fortnight came at last toanend. During the last days of it my 
suspicions were so lulled, that I had begun to feel thoroughly ashamed 
of ever having entertained them, and forced myself to show a degree of 
attention and kindness to Miss Morton to which I was still instinctively, 
but as I considered a y, averse. 

The moment of her departure at length arrived, her luggage had 
already been despatched, and the carriage was driving ap to the door, 
which was to convey her to thestation. She was bidding goodbye to her 

pils ia the school-room, I thought, and feeling quite cordial towards 

r wyself, as one does evea to those who have troubled our peace, when 
the time of parting with them arrives, I went to the schoolroom to an- 
nounce the carriage and make my own adieux. The girls were there, 
bat not Miss Morioa; she had only looked in for an instant and then 
lefé them ; they were waiting to eee ber off, and so accompanied me as I 
retraced my steps towards the front hall, feeling certaia that I should 
find her there. I was _ mistaken, however. 

“ Have you seen Miss Morton anywhere?” I asked of the butler; for 
Grace had come running downstairs to report that she was not in ber 
own room, where she hed been to seek her. 

“ She was on the terrace, ma’am, with Sir Francis, a few minutes 


“Go at once and tell her that the carriage is waiting, or sive will be 
too late for the train.” 
“ Yes, ma'am.” 





careworn look on Walter's face made him !ook older than he really was, 
while Sir Francis was at any time the youngest-looking man for his years 
that I had ever seen ; be was not indeed yet seventy, and looked at least 
tem years younger, especially when in good health and spirits, as he now 
appeared to be. He bad married very early in life, and so had my bus- 
baad, and so it seemed, unless he could be debarred in some way from 
follow'ng = a a —e would Walter. 
They went out soon to the stables to look at a horse which 
Arthor had lately —-- at the setemaradetion and from a friend, of 
Francis. I fio my letter, and managed to keep up daring din- 
ner, immediately after which I retired with one of my very worst bead- 
aches. In the morning I was too unwell to come down to and 
“ bot Sieg ob middle — 1“ day, enfeebled and prosirated by the 
¥ suffered, nO Means rel s 
SSRN Tash ese caress comes soa 
say ow begin our conference? a is what 
of all things I dread, and there was certainly a fair queapent of one, 
I Ae 


pet one, before me. 

dressed slowly, willing ia any way to prolong the time, as I had 
made ~ ™ 

aoon as 


y to get through my interview with Miss Morton as 





What did the mao mean by the larking smile which seemed ready, but 

fod ad yuan, to extend from the corners of his mouth over the rest of 
ace 

Before he bad gone many yards Mis Morton appea‘ walking ra- 
pidly from tbe the terrace Be a the house. As ee ~ Vy in- 
dalged myself in what I hoped at the moment might be a last look at 
the young lady. She looked more beaatiful than ever, and radiant from 
some concealed cause of satisfaction. 

“I feared that you would be too late for your train,” I said coldly, as 
sbe drew near. 

« ner oh Se fog of time pie not, Robert ny en eed bt faster,” 

young lady, with that t froid whi 80 as- 

tounded me on ber first catenin tate the to § 

As sbe received my hand, which I could not refase to give her at part- 
ing, the said— 

“I fear that I have kept you waiting, bat I was delayed by Sir Fran- 
cis, who wished to see me ; he will explain all.” 
carriage, rotraed with cosy eelfpomemion my constrained and ehilling 

. Te easy celf- on m 

Soonaet drove off. d lhe ‘ 

In the drawing-room I found Sir Francis, who had entered the house 


has, I know, no relation to receive her, and of course no situation at a| wi 


plished she was, of course ; beautiful not, except in Walter’s eyes ; 
to any others, she was lady-like and refined lookiog, which I think that 
I appreciate myself more than beauty. Last, but io my mind by no 
means least, she bad a fortuce,—a large fortune—oae which made ber an 
object of considerable interest to all the mothers of youoger sons, and in- 
deed elder too, in her neighbourhood. 
“T will never marry a woman with money; they have always thick 
ankles,””—such was the protestation which his sisters now recalled against 
Walter; but be explained to them that he had committed a very common 
error of argain, “ particulars” to “ universals,” haviog grounded 
his assertion solely upon the ankles of Miss Willoughby Smith Willough- 
by, the great soap-boiler’s daughter, who was the only heiress of which 
our own neighbourhood could boast. 
. . . . . 
Several years have ay since the record of the above events was 
written. Sir Francis died the year before last at a good old age. We 
were never disturbed in our residence at Ashfield, as both Sir Francis 
and his young wife preferred the sort of life wh'ch he had been for some 
time accustomed to lead, to permanently settling down into an Eoglish 
coun home. At the last he resided almost entirely at Brighton, 
where he died. We all became reconciled, of course; and I am bound to 
eay that I did not find Lady Chester as — a in every haman 
virtue, as I had at first supposed her to be on hearing of her engagement 
to Sir Francis. My children were never required to treat with becomin 
respect any new unclee and aunts in miniature, so that their worldly 
prospects were less injured by the marriage than I bad at first i 
that they would be. But what chiefly induces me to make this addition 
to my oarrative is to announce the marriage, which afterwards took 
awe of the Dowager Lady Chester with Mr, Willoughby Smith Wil- 
aghby, the great millionaire of our county. That gentleman insisted, 
a liberality and delicacy of never sufficiently to be com- 
mended, on resigning the jointure which his future wife was entitied toon 
the Chester property. My husband on bis side resisted this for some 
time, but it ended at last in the affair being arranged according to Mr. 
Willoughby Smith Willoughby’s wishes. 

There, at that magnificeat castle, the seat of an extinguished ear), lives 
she who was once Miss Morton,—the last governess whom | ever vea- 
tured to engage. 
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FLAWS IN CHINA. 


Altboagh the Tartars hold the reins of the Chinese goverament, and 
are to all intents ao/i pu 8 masters, imposing their own laws and 
cu: toms—as w tness pigtails and the natioaal costame—yet the Chinese 
have never them. They have never thoroughly overiaid the 
national element, and from time to time the cry of “ Chioa for the Chi- 
nese !’’ stirs the national heart of the flowery land. The conqueror and 
the conquered ever remain as two, and are sti!l only conqueror and coa- 
quered. The Tartars have a special quarter assigned them ia most of 
tbe towns, and their women have the Sy taste to eschew the vanity of 
the “ golden water-lilies,” so dear to the heart of the Chicese lady, and 
keep to their own natural feet, such as God gave them. Io many other 
things of even grea‘er significance the line of demarcation is still broadly 
dra 


wo. 

The present rebellion under Tai-ping, the Priace of Peace, is broaden- 
ing out of that line with terrible decision. As a rising against the 
foreign possessors of the country, it is a curious transcript of the former 
national revolt against the Mongolians ; and Tai ping imitates his pre- 
deceseor Hung-woo as closely as he cao, both in his policy and his 
strategy. Soclosely do both lines run together, that even in such a 
matter us that of the general pawnoing and forfeiture of the Tartars’ arms 
and horses, the present imitates the past. When Hung-woo put the 
Mongolians upon their mettle, and they had to muster all their service 
to meet him, it was found that they bad forfeited half their arms and 
equipments to the Chivese ; a fact which somewhat lessened their effi- 
cieocy when the day of hurry came. And now, at this present moment, 
the cunning Chinese shopkeepers have in pledge half the horses of the 
Tartars. We may be sure they will not give up the pawantickets easily. 
Tai-piog, the Prince of Peace, who comes in so stormy a manner to sub- 
stantiate his claim to that mild title, has proved himself a s2cond Peter 
the Caar in the matter of coetume and bairy growths. He and his fol- 
lowers have cut off their pigtails, and cast away the Tartar tippets, to go 
back to the long unsbaven locks and loose robes opening in front of the 
time of the Minge. They are welcomed by the real Chinese people 
everywhere, and they make a marked difference in their treatment of 
these and of such Tartars as may fall into their hands. To the first the 
are all bumanity and brotherhood ; bat for the last are reserved 
barbarities as only belong to the Chinese intellect to conceive and the 
Chinese band to execute. Tai-pirg has had various fortunes, His his- 
tory, as he himzelf and some of the missionaries desire it to be received, 


we pa to tell. 

ang-sin-tehueo, for that is his real name, was born in the year 1813, 
in a little village among paddy-fields, about thirty miles from Canton. 
On a clear day the White Cloud Moantains, rising in the neighbourhood 
of Canton, may be seen from this village, which numbers no mcre than 
about four hundred inbabitants. Most of them belong to the Hang fa- 
mily and descendants of other rettlere. They are very poor. thelr 
houses front to the south, in order to profit by the cooling south-east 
breezes during the hot season, and to avoid the northera blasts of winter. 
On his birth in this village the new prophet received the name of 
“ Brilliant Fire,” and, after Chinese fashion, when he reached the age of 
manhood, another, indicating his relation to the Hung family. Later, 
whea he became a scholar, he took for his literary name Sia-tehuen, 


“ t and Perfect.” 

Tebough head man of the village, his father was but poor, posseseiag 
only two buffaloes, a few pigs, dog, and poaliry. He and his two elder 
sons cultiveted the paddy fields, but Sin-tshuen, it is said, showed very 
soon an extraordinary capacity for study, and was sent to school when 
seven years of He surprised his teachers by his diligence, and se- 








through the conservatory from the terrace ; he stood by the fireplace. I 


age. 
veral of them refased to take any part from him ; bis relatives also as- 
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sisted for they were proud of bim, and he would attsin high 
Se Wen £2 was ebout sixteen’ his stadies ended, for bie family 
were too poor tocontinue them. The young scholer was then obliged to 
assist bis father and brothers io their field labours, and led often the oxen 
to on the mountain. Then a friend invited bim to join fora year 
ia bis studies, meaniog to pay himself with bis help. That year passed 
: Sin-tshuen was made schoolmaster of bis village. The income of a 
schoolmaster depends on the number of his pupils, but they muet 

not exceed twenty ; because it is held that be could not att to a 
ter number with the necessary care. Every is bound to give his 
teacher annually the followiog articles: Rice, 50 tb. ; for extra provi- 
sions, 300 cash ; lamp oil, 1 catty (1} Ib.) ; lard, 1 catty ; salt, 1 catty ; 
tes, 1 catty ; and, besides, asum of from 1} to 4 dollars, according to the 
boy’s and ability. Tbe lessons are continued throughout the whole 
year, with only one month’s holidays at the new year, when the engage- 
ment of the teacher always terminates, and @ new contract must be 






































































































She was ill tea years before, and her soul raised to heaven, an old man 
told ber, “ After ten years, a man will come from the east to teach you 
how to worabip God. Follow him.” 

The new doctrine spread rapidly over the whole province Kwang-si. 
and even gradnates of the first and second order were “ converted.” 
There was in Kwang-si a celebrated idol, and the demon inbabiting it 
was said to be most powerful. When Sin-tsbuen beard thie, he proceeded 
to the temple, and destroyed it. 

As we were told that after his sickness Sin-tshuen altered for the bet- 
ter, 80 we are, of course, now told how, after having read the bcoks and 
become impressed with the idea of himself as a propbet, his demeanour 
was yet more imposing. His gait was slow and full of dignity ; he did 
not talk much, and laugh«d rarely. In @itting, his position was erect, 
leaning neither backwards nor sideways ; his hands were resting on his 
knees, and his feet were a little apart from each other. Thus he would 
sit for hours. 

Thistlehill is described as a place of regular “revival.” People fell 
into convulsions daring the religious service, uttering etrange exhorta- 
tions. The teachers themselves were bewildered, bat seasible enough to 
write dowa the words of those who were “taken by the spirit,” leaving 
the decision of their jing to the prophet himself. When Sin-tehuen 
arrived, he said that some of these speeches came from above, and others 
from below. He tried to check this mania of other folks for revelation 
by prohibiting the use of opium and ardent spirits, even of ta>acco. 

In the rugged mountains of Kwang-si lived always robbers and out- 
lawe, who often ransacked the ueighbouring villages. Their number in- 
creased, and they formed regular bands. Most of them were sach people 
from Kwang-tung and the neighbouring provinces as were called by the 
aborigioal inhabitants (tbe Puntis) settiersor Hakkas. These latter had 
many villages in Kwang-si, but they were not as rich as the Puntis, and 
always quarrelled with them. Over a marriage case, in September, 1850, 
war between the Puntis and Hakkas commenced. The Puntis were 
beaten at firet, for the Hakkas were helped by the outlaws ; bat the Pan- 
tis got assistance from the mandarine, and then the Hakkas were de- 
feated in their turn. Their houses having been destroyed by fire, in their 
distress they took refuge with the followers of Sio-tehuen, who were 
living in small communistic communities, numbering from one to three 
handred persons, throughout the country. 

In this manner the Puntis aod the mandarins, their protectors, became 
the enemies of Sin-tehuen and his sect. Sin-tshuen and Yuojan were 
compelled to hide in the house of a friend, at a place oaly acoeasible by 
a defile which a handful of people might defend. The mandarins be- 
came acquainted with this place of refuge, and sent troops, by whom the 
pass was blockaded. The commune at Thistlebill received news of the 
danger of their prophet—it was enid, of course, by revelation. A great 
crowd gathered, and beat off the Imperial soldiery. Now, thought Sin- 
tshuen, was the time to unveil his plans. He had made preparation by 
indacing all members of the different communities to sell their a. 
and depose it in the common treasure, from which every one bad what he 
wanted. So when he called them out to battle, free from impediment, 
they followed his call in great numbers, 

Sin-tehuen having seized at once an important market-town, sur-| no fragrances 
rounded by a large river, fortified it. When the imperial soldiers ar-| Sabbath and the magietrate no sense of honour: where the roads bear 
rived, = only erectéd a camp. When provisions ran short, Sin-tsbuen | no vehicles and the ships no keels ; wheres old mon fly xites; where the 
evacuated the town safely, by help of a stratagem. The mandaring,| needle points to the eouth, and the sign of being puscied is to scratch 
whea entered, plundered and burned above two thousand shops, and | the antipodes of the bead ; where the p'ase of honour is on the left hand, 
m many of the inhabitants. This cruelty excited the people, and | and the seat of intellect is in the stomach ; where to take off your hat 
the war began in earnest. Even the women took an active part in it. | is an insolent gesture, and to wear white garments is to put yourself in 
Two female commanders joined the rebels, each leading two thousand | mourning—we ought not to be astonished to find a literature without an 
fighting women. These dangerous troops the prophet set apart, and one-} alphabet and a language without a grammar.” 
half of them he placed in advance of his right, the other half in advance| Great are the Chinese in business. Even their obildish games are all 
of his left ae of baying and selling, the tricks of trade, and bow to best cheat their 

The chiefs of the Triad society, whose pu was the restoration of | customers ; and eo keen are they it is next to impossible to cheat a Chi- 
the Ming dynasty and the expulsion of the Tartars, thought it wie to/ nese child, whose trading faculty is developed to a point not often 
support the rebel chief. Sin-tehuen bade them welcome if they would | reached by the adult Western. The Chinese have always been forward 
worship as he did. This they would do, they said ; and cent in their| in mechanical arts, and have had, as we all know, the germs—never the 
bribes ia victuals. The prophet sent them sixteen preachers of the new | full fraition—of most of our great discoveries for many centaries among 
doctrine. After this the cight chiefs of the Triad society, with their] them, Bat they have been conservative, stationary, ised, and have 
troops, joined in the growing sirife. Fifteen of the preachers had all the | mammified themselves and all about them by their conceit and stagnant 
money given them y ped mpm on into the common purse, as the | pride. They are precisely, in all particulars, what they were when we 
law would bave it; but one of them kept it for himself. He sold arms | sent our firs: to them, with this sole differenoe, that Lord Ma- 
belonging to the commune to buy opium. He was drank, and had wounded | cartney found them amicable, whereas they are now the reverse, and 
some b et! He was decapitatad. 

This severity made a peculiar impression on the eight chiefs of the 
Triad acciety. “Ifa man,” they said, “ who has been sent as a teacher 
to us is treated so severely for a trifling offence, how would they deal 
with as?” That was (he thought which ioduced reven of them to leave 
the sect, and even join the army of the emperor. Oae of them, Lo sbai- 
kang, liked both the discipline and reli, of Sin-tehuen, and was faith- 
ful to his cause. Sin-isbuen agreed with the Triad society as to expal- 
sing the Tartars, but not as to bowen yp Lag Ming dynasty, “ When oar 
P and bills will be reconquered,” eaid, “then we will fouad a 
new @ ” 


Ia the autamn of 1851, San-tshuen removed his camp to the cily of 
Yung-ngan, in east Kwang-si, where he took the treasary and the pro- 
visions of the government. 

Io thie city Sia-tehaen was aimed emperor of the new dynasty, 
which was called “ T’hae-ping T’heen-kwoh” (Great quiet Kingdom of 
Heaven.) The success of the rebel emperor after this time is known. He 
led bis army th the provinces of Kwang ei, Hu-nao, H , Kiang: 
si, Ngban-hwat, Kiang-su, where he conq@ered the old capital of 
China, Nan-king, in March of the year 1853. 

He has, at length, taxen Nan-king, the sacred old national city, the] which the encrusted fossil bas not got, 

Morcow of China, leaving his enemies the maadarins as yet in possession] Bat the fact is, very much in China is deca ig. The clay feet 
of Pekin, comparatively modera, and with no particular sacredaess about | orambling at last, and eooa the brazen image will come ousting to the 
it. Perhaps this is of good augury to us, now the masters of Pekin with | dast. When our people entered Pekin they found the whole place in the 
the imperial palace Yuen ming-ywen ia ashes at our feet, and the impe-| most wonderfully raiaous coaditioa, Private houses were mere hovels— 
tial prince Kung quietly taking the right hand or lower place in masses of rottenness fluebed over with a little paint and gilding to make 
sence of our envoy. If,as they say, Pekin is China, aud the t| them look tolerably decent; the public buildings were even worse, 
thereof the ruler of the country, then the last hour of the great mandarin were masses of rottenxess without tha: outside flush of su 

sham has sounded, and betweea “ Youog China” and the red-haired bar patching. The board of pavishments, and all the other 4, were 
barians the barial will not long delay. tambl theds of lath and plaster ; ehams, hollowness, aud lies, like 

The rebels against the constituted state authority are also rebels) eq much else. Everything governmental is sham. The tremendous 
against the constituted state religions. The two often go together in the | patiles fought and ga by the Tigers, exist but on the papers given to 
history of nations, and stand as cause and effect strongly linked in ove.) the king to read; the overwhelming armies gathered everywhere, and 
They are, in a manner, Christians, these Tai-pings; in a manner only, | jhe supplies necessary to feed maiotain them, are only eo many 
for their doctrines are somewhat confused and their oe of the representing the peculations of the mandarins, but baving no ex- 
clamaiest, and the way in which they mix the waters of various | istence in reality ; those “ troublesome insects,” the rebels, have been 
fountains more wonder‘ul than admirable. Bat twilight is very dear in| exterminaied—on paper—over and over agalo, at the very time, perhaps 
a dungeon, and the emallest chink which lets in the sun is very servio?| when they were making their mort rapid etrides towards supremacy ; 
able when the life below is perishing for lack of light. Even the unsatie-  & red-haired barbarians, were drivea into the sea, or howling 
factory travesty of Christianity which the Prince of Peace and bis disci- 
ples set forth is a better something than the atheistic nothing, common 
to the more educated Chinese miod. The Baddbist bas a firmer grasp on 


love of lies, his vanity and paffed up ar , his emptiness and 
tension. Tigers at the gates of the tor berredke ove rol an signs tnd 
symbole of the dauntless spirits within; and the imperial guard, or 

tigers” as they are called, wear the head and eyes of the creature 
painted on their yellow tanics, also as symbolic of their nature. They 
cover their heads with cate’-eared caps, to make them yet more tho- 
rougbly like the beasts they re t, and are altogether terrible fel- 
lows: fire-eaters, who expect their enemies to fall down and beg for life 
aod mercy as soon as they come within eyesbot, and see what awful 
beings they have to deal with. Yet the Tarters are not really cowards, 
however boastful and arrogant. People who can tranquilly eat their 
rice while shot and sbell are flying over their heads, who can calculate 
the exact range of fire and ar hang out their clothes to dry just 
withio the mark and straight in the line, who can cluster round the fect 
of the soldiers in the field and pick up their cartridge papers, and dart in 
and out among the war ships between cross fires everywhere,—a people 
eo cool and calm and eelf possessed are not wholly despicable, though 
they do boast so violently aud lie so tremendously. Lie! It is the na- 
tural life both of a Tartar and a Chinaman : he draws it in with his mo- 
ther’s milk, and he exbales it in bis last sigh. The very dead are lied 
to, and the ghosts themesives deceived. 

For is not gold and silver pap«r, in the form of ingots, sirewed over 
the graveyard, e0 that when the bad spirits come prowling about to 
ca’oh the ghosts takiog an airing, “a may be attracted by ail this show 
of wealth, and, stopping to a3 up the ingots, may thus give time to 
the poor haoted ghosts to alip back into their graves, all snug and quiet? 
When a nation sets itself to cheat its dead we cannot wonder if it de- 
ceives the living. The rich dead are often kept for months, until the 
lucky moment arrives, or the right place is found for burying them ; 
and the traveller tells us how old Howqua, the great tea man, at a dio- 
ner party, had several parcels of earth brought him, whence to choose 
the one where Le would select to lie, and how he chore @ gravelly one, 
and after as much matter-of-course deliberation as an Eaglish lady would 
have put into the selection of her wedding-gown. 

This is only one of the many th’ngs in which the Celestials and the 
Westerns disagree. We wear black for mourning, they white; we re- 
verence crowns and coronets, they boots and buttons; we build our walle 
solid, they hollow; we pull our boats, they push theirs; we have the 
orcheetra in front of our stage, o- pat theirs behind ; we feed the liv- 
ing, they the dead; we bave a white flag for truce, they for war; we 
give our children games and our men business, they put the'r children 
to business and their full-growo men fly kites; we drink milk and sagar 
to our clear tea, they have neither to a cup half full of leaves; we hold 
one evidence of good breediog to consist in clean naile, well trimmed 
and filbert shaped, they in talone twelve inches long with bamboo 
sheaths to protect them ; we make the right hand the ~ Bn of hosoar, 
they of inferiority ; we hold falsehood to be a shame, they count it a 
virtae, if successful and for @ purpose. Wiogrove Cooke’s masterly 
summary may come in here, though every one read it very likel, 
more than ouce. Bat it is 80 clever that no one can object to reading it 
again, no matter bow often before : “In @ country where the roses have 

, and the women no petticoats ; where the labourer has no 


Sin-tebuen tried for literary honours ; on which in China everything 
depends; but, in Canton, be did not succeed. When he was about 
twenty-three years o'd, and again in Canton to try his chance, be met 
before the house of the Superintendent of Finances a etrange fortune 
teller dressed in the ancient Chinese costume as it was worn before the 
conquest of the Tartars, and as it may yet be seen in Cochin-China and 
upon the stage. The stranger had a coat with wide sleeves, and bis bair 
tied in a knot on his head. He was telling fortunes through an interpeter, 
and Sin-tshaen drew near to ask whether he would succeed this time in the 
examination. The man acswered his thought before he uttered it, by 
saying, “ You will attain the highest rank ; bat do not be grieved, for 
grief will make you eick. I congratulate your virtuous father.” The 
next day he met again two men in the complete w street, one of whom 





ve him pine small volumes ; beiag a complete ect of a work entitled 

Words for exhorting the Age. Sin-tshuen took these books home 

to his village, and, after haviog only | eid glanced at them, laid 
them aside without further thiaking of them. 

In the next year, 1837, he went again to Canton for the examination. 
At first bis name was placed bigh on the board ; but afterwards it was 
ogni pat lower, which misfortuse pulled him down so much that he was 
obliged to engage a sedan and two stout men to carry him back to his 
pative village. There he arrived en the firat day of the third Chinese 
month, and for some time be kept his bed, where he was visited by strange 
dreams. He saw a great many people, who bade him welcome to their 
pumber, and he supposed this to forebode his death. He called his Pe. 
rents and relatives, and said to them, “ My days are counted, and my life 
will soon be closed. O my parents! how badly have I returned the fa- 
vour of your love tome! I shall never attain a name that may reflect 
its lustre upon you.” When he had eaid these words, he sbut his eyes 
and fainted ; and bis two brothers, who had supported him while he e, 
laid him down on the bed, thinking, like all present, that he was dying. 

We tell the tale as we gather it from Chinese sources ; but the reader 
will make what allowance he feels to be necessary for imposture. At 
first, when Sin-tshuen's eyes were closed, he caw a vision. In it, a dra- 
gon, a tiger, a cock, several musiciaus, a laminous place full of fice men 
and women, an old woman, a great number of old, virtuous and vene- 
rable men, who take the pains to cut his body open and sew it up again, 
ere mixed in a farrago quite as absurd as the yarns gs no ny cur- 
rent among the English readers of Spiritual publications. Finally, Sio- 
tehuen was presented with the emblems of royalty and trae e: t of 
Beaven’s will upon earth. The sickness and visions continued, it is said, 
for forty days. In Sin-tehuen’s later dreams he met often with a man 
of middie age, whom he beard reprove Confucius for haviag omitted in 
his booke clearly to cures Ge ry doctrine. Confacius seemed to be 
much ashamed, acd owned his gu 

Often daring his sickness, Sin-tehuen said that he was duly sppctntes 
Emperor of Chiaa, and was higbly gratified when any one so called him ; 
bat when people eaid be was mad he laughed at them, and called them 
mad themeetver. He was coon known in the whole district as the madman ; 
for he frequenely performed violent antics, to make believe that he was 
slaying demons. People came in to look at him when he lay ae. 
wearied out by his exertions. His two brothers kept him fastened with 


When Sin-tehuen recovered from this sicknes:, it is said that he was 
careful in his conduct, friendly and open in bis demeanour, bis body in- 
creased in height and size, his pace became firm and imposing, his views 
enlarged and fiteral. His friend describes him as being, at a later period, 
a rather tall mao, with oval face and fair complexion, high nose, emall 
round ears, his eyes large and bright, his look piercing and difficult to 
endure, his voice clear and sonorous. When laughing, the whole house 
resounded. His hair was black, bis beard long and sendy, his strength 
of body extraordinary, his power of enbesitenting rare. 

Ia 1843, Sin-tehuen bad a school in a villege named Waterlily, ten 
miles from his native place, where he was engaged as a teacher by the 
Li family. In that year bis cousia Li fo find in the bookense 
of Sio-tebeua the work entitled Good W Spemeninetae Age, given 
to him at Cantoa, and laid aside. Li asked what wasin it? Sin- io 
anewered that he did not know, and Li took the work home with bim. 
The author of the Good Words exhorting the Age calls bimeelf “ Hiob- 
shen,” or “Student of Virtue.” The name, however, by whiok he is 
common!y called is Liang-afah, known as one of Dr. Milne’s Chinese con- 
verts. He became himeelf a missionary, and wrote and printed in the 

1832, nine tracts, of about fifty pages each, which were revised by 
br. Morrison in manuscript, and afterwards printed at Malacca. The 
general title is as above meationed, and among the contents are whole 
chapters of the Bible, according to the translation of Dr. Morrison, many 

tions drawn from single texte, and sundry statements founded 
upon Scripture. 

When Li returned the books to Sin-tshuen, be said that their contents 
were very extraordinary. Sin-tsbuen, therefore, was induced to read 
them from begioning to the end, and, it is professed, with growing anx- 
jer because he found in them the key to his visions! Li became, it is 





the new. The secret of some of it is quite lost. The famous s:a-green 
soackle, called Celadon by Louis the Fifteenth and his red heeled 
herds and shepherdesses, enly to be found sow aineng the Oblates old 
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movement ia the midst of so mach etagaation. If the 
thing, decadence comes next, as at all events evidencing a kiud of 
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as much excited as Sin-tshueo. Learning from the books that it 
was necessery to be baptised, they performed this rite for each other, 
and Sin-tehuen “converted and baptised” two of bis most intimate 
friends, Yanjan, a schoolmaster, and bis cousin, Hung-tin, who is the 
source of all this information on the matter. 

Sin-tshuen and Li studied, it is said, in Waterlily, the nine books, and 
the more they got entangled into the mysteries of the Bible, the more 
they became excited. They had provided themeelves with two swords, 
weighing nine pounds each, on which were engraved the words, “ Sword 
for the Ex'ermination of Demone.”’ However, even prophets mast eat, 
and having Icst all their pupils, the two friends resolved to go to another 
province as p-dlars dealing in Chinese ink and pencil, preaching the 
new doctrine at the same time. 

Tbe wandering prophets procured Hang-tin a place as schoolmaster, 
which he kept for several years, and in which he “ coaverted” about 
sixty persons. The others were wandering about, and the reputation of | trath than this, for any positive form of faith is preferable to dead nega- 
Sin-tebuen epread over the — In the years 1845 and 1846 he be- | tion. 
gan to thick it possible that be might realise bis imperial visions. He} Euro who have been mach in China and are supposed to know 
often epoke aboat it to Hong-tin, and once he ssid to him, “God has| more of the bearings of this national question, advocate our alliance with 
divided the world into kingdoms and given them the ocean for bounda-| the rebel party, even while we are thuodering at the gates of the impe- 
ries. just as a father divides bis asres among his eons. Each of them | rial palace, and smashing the lions eet before the Tartar quarters. It is 
ought to honour the will of bie father, and to cultivate in peace bis own. | said by those who know better than oureelves, that this Ming or national 
Why may now these Tartars break forcibly into China? If God would | party “ is desirous to be on friendly terms with us, is ready to make the 
help me to restore oar own, I would teach all people to remain in their | most favourable treaties with as, and to give every guarantee we could 
property, without injoring or robbing one another ; we would keep up a| demand for the loyal execution of these treaties.” Farthermore, that 
friendly intercourse in communicatiog to each other the same principles | “ whatever treaty we may make with the actual dynasty, we shall have 
and wisdom ; we would worship altogether one and the eame heavenly | to go over the eame ground again to obtain it from the , should the 
Father, and honoar the doctrine of a common heavenly brother, the Sa- | Tartar be conquered ; particularly if we should have shown sympathy or 
viour of (he world. This has been the desire of my heart since that time —t for the fallen dynasty.” Which last, however, is ecarcely 
when my soul was raised to heaven.” ikely. Tbe Christian doctrines, too, deformed as they are, would be a 

Towards the end of 1846 a man came from Canton to Hwa-hien (where | bond of union between the Tai-pings and ourselves, and might afford a 
Sin-tehuen was then schoolmaster), and eaid that a foreign missionary, | foot-hold for a truer and better development, The fact of any new doc- 
Lo-bon (Mr. Roberts), was preaching there the trae doctrine. Sin-tehuen | trine at all, no matter what, being received by the Celestials, is a cir- 
and Hung-tin would have gone to Canton at once, bat they could not | camstance eo immensely encouraging, that we build almost any theory 
lsave their pupils, and tbe man who brought that news retarned alone. | of hope we like upon it ; and it does not seem too mach to believe that a 
He told the missionary of Sin-tehueo, bis visions, bis inflaence, and a| sect of bastard Christians may ove day join the body of the traer Oburch, 

Chinese assistant of the mission invited Sin-tehuen and Hung-tin to come | and make themselves one with the great family of civilised nations. If 
to Canton. They did so, and received iastruction. The Chinese assis | this ehould ever be the case, we shall have opened up China bef @ better 
tant missionaries, however, became soon jealous, and induced Hang-t | means than fire and sword. It may be that the coincidence of these two 
to give up the study of theology for that of medicine, and cunningly ad- | historical actions—the uprising of a national party in a manner christian- 
vised Sin-tshuen to ack Mr. Roberts for a moatbly salary. Mr. Roberts | sed, and the conquest of Pekin by a christian Westera nation—are ia- 
cooled towards Sin-tehuea, refused his request, aod postponed also his|t:nded to be the means by which Chinese exclusiveness is to be ovr- 
baptiem for an uncertain time. Sin-tshuen therefore left Canton in the | come, and the long isolated nation received into the brotherhood of the 
miidle of the year 1847, with some copper coins in bis pocket, fell} haman family. If there is any political significance at all in this Ming- 
amongst robbers, and lost even the litile that he bad. The head magis-| party—aod no one who understands the question hes yet doubted the 
trate of Shan-king gave him a few pence, and on board a chip be met| value of its ultimate tendency—it does reem the wicest thing for us to do 
four merchants, who paid bis passage and gave him a few ehillings.| to make common cause with the “ rebels,” and so serve humanity while 
Tbus he arrived at last ia Thistlebil!l, where Jung-yan-san had worked | helping forward our own designs. Would this be the first time io history - —— — 
for the new doctrine with great aod the number of his converted | when Eogland’s designs served the whole human recs? could hardly be the utterance of more passions or of a more 
amoanted to two thousand persons. arrival of the het was} Anything is better than the present rale in China; any set of gover- getnens 008 ning Gort OO ee eee 
bailed with rejoicings. The wife of a respectable man when | nors superior to the Tartar, with bis stolid conceit, his treachery and) ticular halfeentary. Unbappily, a great portion of them are 20 chacens 
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a 
worm goawiog at the root, nor opbthalmia by a maggot lying beneath 
the e Sia : that good luck in life fe not securable by spells and charms ; 
and that the fatherly character of their government is not beet showa wy 
barbarous puvishments and eanguinary massacres; they prefer to 
all this, instead of learning better—tbey prefer darkacas to day. — 
to them is rolling so many yards of printed sentences out of a mach 
at the place of penitence and aspiration. With no mercy in the execu- 
tive, no truth io the government, no prayer in the heart, no love for man 
and po fear of God, what can we expect bat cruelty and deoeit, Yeh’s 
maseacre and ghosts cheated ia the graveyard, a lie accounted an bonou- 
rable word, the infernal a of -y = be ane 
torture of of war og will perbaps show us better things 
in the sape al tae naoall Christianity to come. 
—_—_e— 
POLITICAL BALLADS 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 


Not long since we were reviewing a volame of the political songs of 
the Plantagenets, edited by Mr. Wright, under the — of the Master 
of the Rolls, and we now have two volames of “ Poli Ballads of the 
Seventeenth aod Eighteenth Centuries,” aunotated by Mr. W. Walker 
Wilkins. The firat of there volumes ranges from 1641 to 1688, and oo- 
vers the greatest passages of our d ic history. If, as Selden (himself 
one of its greatest celebrities) has said ia his “ Table Talk,” ballads and 
libels show the complexion of the times better than more solid things, 
they could hardly have more to set forth on bebaif of any age. They 
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that what they show most be altogether withheld from our very inquisi- 
tive bat blic ; liceatiousness, as every li antiquary 
kaows, the rule rather than the exception with this class of com- 
positions. . Wilkins was necessarily restricted to such of them as are 
tolerably deceat, and be is thus compeiled to sacrifice 80 much autheatic 
je = to our better taste and notions of propriety. Moreover, of the 
he is able to print, many required restorations of omitted names, 
which are rarely to be found io the original broadsides. Mr. Wilkins 
assumes that all of these blanks have beea correctly filled up by himeelf 
or his literary assistants ; oor have we found any obvious mistake cova 
the mention of “ Denzil and Hollis” oa page 40, as if they were two d 
tinct persons; and even this is too gross an error to attribute to the 
ditor, for it is probably bat a mispriat which he has carelessly over- 
looked, and which implies no impeachment of the accuracy of his restora- 
tions 


y- 

On the — hook, ass be confeseed ont hen Se e- 
pointing as literary compoeitions, very few o m, a from — 
they illustrate, og any literary merit which aight plead for the 
preservation, There are some few exceptions of a superior class, but the 
majority are coarse and vulgar, deriving their poiut, or rather their va- 
lue, from their personal abusivences. A from Dryden and one or 

ere was none of fms te tne 
Trt roo shad Its productions of this class are for the most part d - 
rel, wanting in rhythm and void of innuendo ; and where a more serious 
is adeugeet, thougb on one side we Gad Batler and Clieveland, and 
on the other el and Wharioa, there is nothing in the whole volame 
to * y Dandee,” or Macaulay’s outburat on the “ Fight of 
the other hand, such ballads were, doubtless, more accept- 
the streets and taverns in which they were eung, and they were 
the bivouac or carouse to sustain the spirits of pikemen or 
scruples of hesitating coospirators. 
the series, ‘ The Organ’s Echo,” to be sung “ to the tune 
al service,” is just one of those ballads of which Southey 
lious complaint, aad which expressed the popular exultation at 
Some say he was in hope 
To bring England again to the Pope ; 
But now he’s in danger of an axe or a rope. 
Farewell, Old Canterbury ! 
Alas, poor Canterbary ! 

After the retirement of Charlee from London, a Cavalier poet laments 
the aspect of his palace, and comforts hims:If with the hope of a restora- 
tion some day :— 

Though for a time we see Whitehall 
With cobwebs hanging on the wall, 
Instead of silk and silver brave, 
Which formerly it used to have ; 
With rich perfume 
In Fer ¢ room, 
Deligh to that princely train, 
hich you shall see, 
When the time it shall be 
That the King enjoys his own again. 

Another ballad from the other side in 1644 again exults over Laud 
as going to hie doom, and brings bis person before us with a grim pic- 
turesqueness :— 

The silenced clergy, void of fear, 
In your damnation will bare share, 
And their mind at large : 


ys Yay gown 
That make such strile in every town, 
Must now defray your charge. 
The experiences of Pryone, Burton, and Bastwick are thus retorted 
on the now helpless prelate :— 
Within this six years six ears have 
Been cropt ne ms men and grave, 
For speaking what was true ; 


what's your due. 
Thie due is indicated in unequivocal terms as aes last ap- 
} ghd pearly decapitation, and a separate burial of bis head and 
— 


And must in the it preach 
That stands on Tower-bt” 


When the young lads to did 
You knew their oy the dram, 


to seize the Archbishop, 
caped of hale rin . ae oO 
» one ir ringleaders, at , was 
imagine that the tailor’s friends and fellow-workmea in their t\ura would 
the above ballad with a peculiar complacency. 
» Ame \ world jmy masters,’ wasa Pp i 
the opposite cams) :— 
Arise, therefore, brave British men, 


A 





nat) 


and » 
dooce tesittooes men that strive 
realm to ruinate. 


‘Tis . , colleagues, 

That did our oo engender; 
Nought but our lives can end our woes, 
And us in safety render. 


to the eame effeot were composed 
Reformation, 


by the 
or the Blessed 


since 1640,” we have an 
le express their thanks, and pray for 
Cavalier, in a more decorous spirit 
ordinary, writes a cheering ballad for the King on the cccasion of 
Hoimby. Avother exults over the terians expelled 
in deft rence to the army in 1647. A third utters “ The 
ot Westminster,”’ which wil! just bear printing, which is more than 
eald for “ The Parliament's Ten Commandments, a new Testament 
Lords and Saviours the House of Commons, &.;” and, we might 
add, the “ Execration to all that bate Kiog Charles,” described 
“ prin’ & hollow tree for the good of the State,” but which so far 
curse of St. Erau'phas thet we can hardly conceive it ac- 
to apy but the rudest aod most rabid 

the Royalisis were being mulcted by the Parliamentary Com- 
they controled themselves also in something like the same strain 

“ Prattle your Pleasure (under the Rose) ” :— 


Seeten De Bowe bo Beslan, themipe cenpeny of men, 
Trainbands they are called—a confound ‘em, 
And when they are wns at Westminster-hall 
thelr wives be beguil'd and begat with child all ! 
be it spoken, there's a d—__d committee 
Only to sequester the Hak) in te midst of the ety, 
y. poor Ca’ ; 
The Devil take their souls, and the hangman their ears. 


The City’s welcome to Colonel Rich and Colonel Baxter, with their 
solemn invitation to ihe sainted commanders of the army to come and 
ee eee ncentinn 9 sashe a5 setbenntce to the low origin of 

Parliamentary officers, which may bave been useful to Mr. Backle 
= be was compiling his well-known catalogue of thece military cele- 


than 


of 


Hewson, we have been to thee 


We'd liquor thee, I vow. 


Okey, thou bast ere now, 
fore we wear such noddies, 
Although thou stolest half in half, 
Made garments for our bodies. 
Staines, pray thou be not mist, 
Who art an alchymist ; 
When we have spent onr store, 
Thy stone will help to more. 


Watson, thee | to 
By God and fall 
We are 
Thou 





A picture of “ the Puritan,” by Jobo Clieveland, which serves asa 
peadant to the “ Roundhead” of Butler, sums up the traits which 
this class presented to their adversaries’ scoffs, and closes the series of 
ballads which appeared while Charles was yet living. 

The Commonwealth series opeus with a versified dialogue be 
“ Cromwell oa the Throne,” “ King Charles in his Coffia,” and “ the People 
in the Pity’ for audience and chorus. Charles in bis Coffin rails opines 
fiercely as Cromwell himself, and be bas the advantage of having the 
popular sympathy on bis side. Cromwell, moreover, is unusually ex- 
plicit as to his motives and intentions :— 

So, a0, the deed is done, 
The head is severed, 

As I meant when I first begun, 
And strongly have endeavoured. 

Now Charies Pirst is tambied down, 
The Second | do not fear ; 


I 
p = oy re =p 
He further intimates to the People in the Pit, who express their disgust 
that be and bis party will benceforth carry matters with a high hand :— 
patient mules resolve to 


hat: 





Kiog Charles in his Coffin is game to the last ; but then he has the ed- 
vantage of a recent Initiation into the designs of Providence, who is, of 
course, on the side of the Cavaliers :— 


Singing with angels, near the throne, 
the Almighty Three, 
I sit and know per di-ti-on 
(Base Cromwell) waits on thee 
And on thy vile associates : 
Twelve months shall full conclude 
Your pow’r—thus 
Then vades your 


The People in the Pit utter their amen to the sentence of the Fates in 
this fashion :— 


the powerful Fates, 


Yea, powerful Fates, haste, haste the time, 

The most auspicious day, 
On which these monsters of our time 

To hell must post away. 

Following this curious dialogue, we have the ‘‘ Dominion of the Sword,” 
which was written, probably, in the interval between the execution of 
Charles and the final triamph of the Independents over the Presbyter: 
and Roygalists. It is a more finished composition than the preceding ; 
nor does it breathe as truculent a spirit as the ballad which follows, and 
which exults over the assassination of Dorislaus at the Hague. The act 
of assassination is evidently esteemed a gallant exploit, aad sympathy 
with the victim alone is deprecated :— 


Se SEA of Cihee BS. no dents, bowel 


and the song 
showed Heaven smil'd and went along. 
The new coinage of the Parliament is the su of the next ballad, 
“The State’s new Coio,” and ic contains one of the few tolerable _— 


legend “ God with us,” and two shields bearing the arms of Eogland and 
Ireland. The shields teing joined at the top were at once declared to 
ble the breeches of the Ramp, and thus says the ballad re’erring to 


Cromwel!,— 
Sabena Et et, 


the Parliament, on 


aig 


her her exe! 
of her family, Cromwell’s own inexpertness in —— the ribands 
aod mares ran away with bim in hy Park, until 
re is commemorated io the ballad entitled, “ A 


= follows the description of the accident, with its parting stroke of 
evil augary :-- 
His first reproach 
Is a fall from a coach, 
And bis last will be from a cart. 
Ao fo ot Cromwell’s public life, from a similiar point of view, is 
in the ballad of “ The Protecting Brewer.’’ Then Batler him- 
self bas a fling at him, when, in 1657, the Crown was tendered him, at 
the of Alderman Pack. ‘“ A New Ballad to an Old Tane” 
includes also an allusion to a mi which befel Sir Arthar Haselrigge 
on the occasion of the assault upon ester by Charles L. in 1645 :— 
He’s bold now they're cowed, 
Bat be was nothing so loud 
When he lay in the ditch at Lester. 
The “ New Game at Cards,” or, “ Win at First and Lose at Laat,” which 
shows more ingeauity in its composition than most of the others, closes 
the satiric Chronicle of the Commonwealth, and is, as Mr. Wilkins, ob- 


, with its answering “ Echo, 

eh ne ei The cavalier complains that Whitehall is thronged 
th new faces :— 

Not one, wy life, amon, 

My old acquaintazce ail along. 


aa —~ : cue 
can 
ASiew des ein hen tnoe 

At York or Marston Moor. 

The “ Echo” is a dignified rebuke to the Cavalier’s complaint, and is 
conceived in a ‘it of loyalty which no neglect can ._ Yet 
another Cavalier is scon found to vent bis disappointment ia the “ Tarn- 
coat of the Times,” and the stream of satire to Sow gis comes 
the “ Clareodon’s 


Andrew Marvel bi a : 
expenditure ts 
intners’ Company bad induced 


powers be. 
Houre Warming,” reflecting on bis lar; 
sources. The Allens or Allons of the 
the a= contribute largely to the erection of Ciarendon-house, 
from @ to monopolize bis Lordship’s protection. So Marvel re- 
fers to thelr connexion in this stanza :— 


To with the model he called in his Allons. 
jovial, would 


March 2 
that oa that occasion he evinced either or 


cowardice or incompetence ; and 
— hpnae shrewd vaticination, in the event of the Dake’s policy pre- 
vailing :— 
Then, Charles, beware thy brother York, 
Who to thy Government gives law ; 
If once we fall to the old 
You mast again both to 
Then we have equibs at the expense of Lord Shaftesbury, Titus Oates, 
&c., followed by a su’ rformance of Andrew Marvel’s, entitled 
. The King’s Vows = ” 
When was at pawn, and fob was at an ebb, 
And weave in bowels its web, 
acre ’ 
pit ter | exe Bagiana gaia 
e’er I see 5 
i'll have a religion all of my own, 
Whether Popish or Protestant shall not be known ; 
And if it prove troublesome I will have none. 
? There are many other things which the King declares in this ballad be 
will enjoy, including Carwells and Nellys and such Royal luxuries ; and 
his characteristic pastime of feeding his dacks in St. James's Park is not 
forgotten by the satirist, who had probably watched bim at this innocent 
amusement :— 
Tl have a fine d, with a pretty decoy, 
Where many clung: fowl! shall feed end ater, 
And still in their language quack “ Vive le roy !” 
After the accession of James II. the ballud-makers appear to have been 
restrained for a time by their fears. When, however, his tyranny became 
uite insapportable aod there was a prospect of the country being rid of 
im, there courage r-vived and they renewed their attacks with increased 
vehemence. Out of many such ballads, which parsued him even in his 
fii , there is, however, nose so remarkable as the memorable 
Lilliballero, which is ascribed to Thomas, Marquis of Wharton. This is 
the song which sung James out of his three kingdoms, and wh'ch Uncle 
and his generation were never tired of whistling. The tune of 
“Lillibailero” and its rollicking refrain account ia part for its great 
arity, bat besides this there is genuine humour in its view of the 
intelligence of brother Teague, and of his malevolence against Magna 
Charta and the rest of his pereonal enemies. 
An’ sure and we'll get a dispense from th: , 
Lilliballero, builes a la! aren 
And hang Ma Charta an’ fem in a rope, 
Lillibuljero, bullen a la ! 
The best point of all is the implication of the elements in the Protes- 
tant conspiracy against brother Teague’s patron :— 
Arrah, and why does he stay behind ? 
Lilliballero, ala! 
Sure and it must be a qeyenient wind, 
a ; 


In sbert “ Lilliballero”’ has a epice of vative fun in it which would 
account for its popularity uoder any circumstances ; but which, in the 
then state of parties, obtained for it @ success absolutely unparalleled. 
I¢s political value was immense. Its success was so marvellous that i 
completely reversed the positions of traitor and loyalist, ensbling the 

s for William to singin all triamph the new ballad which 
followed it—viz., “ The New Song of an Orange,” with which Mr. Wilkins 


jans | ®PPropriately concludes bi: first volume. 


—— 


MADDINGLEY HALL. 

Ls wmye bag over the su! 
number the Spor Mi 
on account of its style. As we read on, however, we found 
ties so 80 continuous as to be worth ing, and give them 
place accordingly, for what they are worth.— Hd. 

The above ancient red bricked building is one of those which approach 
to those of the Elizabethan age. The same is situated about two anda 
half miles north of Cambridge, and is now « 

Highness the Prince of Wales as his term-' 
long renowned University of Cambridge. This magnificent estate has 
for s series of years been ia the baronial possession of the ancient 
family of Cotton, and has for a long time been a seat of great hospit 
and admiration of the members of the University, as well as the w 

of the neighbourhood co to it. 

The little village of Maddingley is by no means remarkable for 
a ee gy po nt ee Nery nue ot. He ane ee 

mportan comprehends abou thousand acres round, 

situated on the road.to the market town of St. Neota, The 

» in the mansion is encompassed, is well laid out with a liberal 

iy of woodland ; and there is an expansive sheet of water, well 
with pond-fish of several d ‘i boundiog ia carp, tencb, 


The abere water, commonly designated the Maddio 
ve , y t 
many years frequented during the inclement — 


ated to his Royal 
g mansion at the old and 





Lake, bas been 
repaired to by namerous gentlemen of the different colleges of the above 
—— Ny a skating diversions ; for, with the 
ver Cam, there are no open waters ment to the 
which can afford them this apt yee nt. oe - 
we shed vith game ; and some 
aicines ten I have been in the t 
of Madd , when I have succeeded in picking up, 
with a leash of greyhounds, brace of hares in the course of a few 
hours. The flat grounds are well farnished with partridge ; and I have 
met occasionally with several bevies of quail. 

Cambridge is by no meana, takiag the character of the country 
ep eerae saetend Oe Daring m Gtteen years’ redense 
in the University, I never once met with a single woodcock, bat suipes 
abound in all the marshes, and particularly the feas contiguous to the 
river Cam—on both sides of the river, conducting to the Isle of Ely. 
The river is redandaat io pike of a large size, perch, dace, roach, cha’ 
and eel ; but I never of a trout being taken ia the vicinity. The 

is a dull coursing stream, and is by no means calculated for a fly- 


y are 
ys 4 


upon the 


important estates around Maddingle 

That of the family of Trampiagton, situate about one 
i> anal uclie baton ooh oom a th tore be hose cbmvea Ge 
g and game; but it may be ° » 
both as regards Maddingley and Trumpington, in relation to their mano- 
they have been for a long series of strictly preserved. 
been observed by the students of the University of Cam- 
bridge that it would be against the will or wish of the proprietary of 
manors to commit any great and this consuetadi- 
has been sq uniformly and regarded by the pn- 
in stats pupillari,) that no palpable encroachment bas ever been 
afore-named manorial estates. Thus it bas oc- 
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lenpestahlines disciplioe of literary pursuits which have so | quence of her marriage to Lord William Douglas, eldest son of the first 
y guished the eminent characters of many bright erudite men, | Marquis of Douglas by his second wife, who, cethe Restoration, through 
ve at different periods of time enlisted their racred and far-re-| the interest of his wile, was created Duke of Hamilton, being the first 
nowned names in the seat of sound learning; in those sacred sbades, | dake in the Douglas line, and the third in the title. This peer performed 
where the t Newton once reasoned, and where Milton sung the Uni- | the noted service in the cause of liberty of sitting as President of the 
versity of idge as a seat of national learning, religion, and all and | Convention Parliament which settled the Crowa upoa William and 
everything that ever has, or ever can from its eacred and infiu- | Mary. 
ential source and bearing, affording that well-beloved Prince, hereditary| From him there has been a regular successioa of dukes till our own 
sovereign of this highly favoured realm of Britain, an intrinsic value of | times, and in 1711 the family acquired the additional title of Dake of 
its great, ite vast importance, as a seat of learoing. College honours Brandon, in the county of Suffolk. 
and University distinctions have always been masters of the! We may, in conclusion, mention, by way of gossip, that, failing the 
importance in after-life, and as all mankind are born to take a| Branawiok line, the Hamilton family is the next Protestant branch of 
the Royal family in succession to the Crown of Scotland. 


, and oth b —-__ 
se ele aunanata ll igh honorary degrees they have takea PARISIAN LETTERS. 
at the Universities. NO. XL 


There is not much lively sport in the immediate vicinity of Maddingley 
Park, for those who dwell largely upon the general pursuite of the field 
ia relation to that order of amusement an.variety. When Lord Fitz- 
william’s hounds quested the above neighb.»rhood for scarce brushes 
some forty-five years ago, there was occasionally experienced a find, and 
there being a ecanty supply of cover in the neighbourhood, it proved 
* go ahead @ field ;” but the style of fencing throughout the whole of 
this side of Cambridge is so “ tightly” contrived, both for horse and 
rider, that few nags, unless they are well-acquainted with the country 
over which sag have to follow oees dashing scent, can “ do their work” 
at will. We have a very pecaliar order of fence arrangement in the 
above part of the Shire, which is ae generally among the haunting 
studsmen “ins and outs.” This intr: leapiog embarrassment consists 
of a strong inclined hurdle-fence, or burdle before a ditch, backed by a 
hedge somewhat high in i's aspiring, then succeeded by a second ditch 
and a second similar hurdle to surmount before the hanter can eecure his 
ground or ferra firma. 

This style of hanting is coomntvtoalie Sito for the horse and horse- 
man, as the counties ef Cambridge and Huntingdon are chiefly coastitated, 
as to the farms. With the above undesirable and objectionable obstacles, 
the hunter has quite enough to do to oreak through his lice. 

In the neighbourhood of Cambridge we have one My? auxiliary, 
and that is the celebrated tarf-stands of Newmarke’. The distance from 
the town is about a two quiet. hours’ ride, and here is the great equine 

ium, which has been for > many years established for the disciples 
of the tarf. To adduce one word in relatioa ¢> this Olympian arena 
would prove wholly supsrflaous. It is quite enough to admit that the 
same is | ke the stroaghold of every sporting turfite, who looks forward 
for excellence of blood and its bearings. 

Theo, egain, as far as the sport of coursing may be taken in view, the 
Gog-Magog Hills adjacent to Newmarket have ever been celebrated for 
the delight that part of the country has afforded to those who can pride 
themselves upon the speed and superiority of their grey-hounde. e3 
ate eo abundaat in the above quarter that they may be exposed durin 
the coarse of five minutes, and the es of the land aroun: 
is in every way adapted and shaped to try the stride and temper of the 
dogs. This spot b2 considered, the very best conating space . 
out all Eogland, although the Lambocurne Downs, in Wiltshire, are ex- 
ceedingly eligible for this order of sport. 

As far as regards the sporting characters around Cambridge, we bm | 
have occasion to advert to the estate of Lord Braybrook, of Audley Ead, 
ou the confines of the above county (Combeigeiey. This preserve 
constitutes an opportunity for a battue order of shooting. Hares, phea- 
sante, aod partridges are abuadant, and the same has for years past been 

as astrict preserve. The Earl of Hardwicke’s manor at Wio- 
, near Royston, 12 miles from Cambridge, is well atricken with game. 
most crack of hounds near the “seat of hearing,” (this must be a 
mispriot for “ learoing),” is the Packeridge kennel, ai near Ware, in 
Hertfordshire; the same are well — and they have daring the 
last season made a successtul brush of skirmishing. The neighbour- 
hood of Ware is well wooded, and holds a good supply of foxes, and the 
hounds are highly distinguished for “ making a good hit,” and ranning 
home to the vermin ia the long run. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, upon the boards of which academical in- 
stitatioa his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has entered himself a 
royal aad honorary member, is represented in the Chancel!orship rn bis 
a father His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. The first Chao- 

or of the — blood representing the above University was His Royal 
ners William Frederick, Dake of Gloucester, admitted D.C.L. of 
eer . The nodle and magni 


y, the the appointment of 
originally endowed by Kiog Henry VIIL., and afterwards 
his daughter, Queen Mary. The aced 


To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 

The approach of the Jours Gras makes iteelf felt palpably and plea- 
santly ; dinners, concerts, shows, and {étes, succeed each other with mar- 
vellous rapidity. The Town dances; the Court dances There’s an 
absolute rivalry of luxuriousness and haste, in following the example set 
in high places. The Faubourg St. Germain alone remaios unmoved ; 
family mourning, which is prevalent, serves as a pretext for non-partici- 
pation in pleasures, while the real cause is just as well known in Rome 
and at Gaeta, as in Parie. For a fortnight past then, the weaker sex bas 
put to its tramps the etrength of the strooger. What waltze:, polkas, 
echottisches, mazurkas, and cotillons, must have been danced! Ball 
at the American Legation, balls at the Tuileries, baR at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affaire, ball at the Hote! de Ville, balls at all the Ministerial 
residences, balls here, there, and everywhere! They call this amusing 
themselves ; and whoever does not figare ia theee brilliant assemblies 
cannot say that he belongs to the world of Paris, to that “all Paris” 
whereef my brethren, the Parisian chroniclers, are eternally speaking, by 
which is meant the th d or two th d persons whom one is sure 
to meet in every place where there is any thing freeh to ba seen or a 
chance of being remarked: At the risk of losing mach in your good 
graces, I will make a humiliating confession: I have not yet danced at 
any one Excellency’s, and—like the late witty Mad Girardi 
when I go to the Tuileries, it is to theGarden, But one may have friends 
who are indefatigable dancers ; one may know a schoolmate of the Em- 
press—this ensures familiarity with all that is goiog on. ThusI can 
assure you that the liveliest of all the balls, so far, has been that of 
Monsieur Thouvenel, Minister of Foreign Affairs. The dancing 
lasted till 5 A.M. The diplomatic corps was there, of course, in 
fall force ; but, with the exception of the Persian Ambassador and 
all his suite, not one of them sported uniform. At the first Court Ball 
the crowd was immense, owing t» the fact that there are only to be three 
of these grand fetes this wiater, at the Tuileries. At this first one, the 
Empress was io slight mourning, that is to say, in white, her dress bei 
adorned with bouquets of violets. But her coiffure of white roses did 
not become her well, and her beauty produced less telling effect than 
usual. The throng was ro great at one period, that people came near 
being stified in the Grand Hall of the Marshals. The ushers thereabouts 
had to pass through a very critical quarter-of-an-hour. Finally, they 
summoned some of the Cont-Gardes, with their dazzling cuirasses, to 
the resoue, who advanced, impassible, resolute, and all powerfal, like eo 
many statues of the Commendatore ; thanks to these eteel-larded auxili- 
aries, a free circulation was soon re-established. No serious accident 
was reported ; only they are beginning to make out that steel is a hard 
substance, and extremely hard on such occasions for the fragi!e pereon of 
& pretty woman. Extravagant crinoline has oat of fashion ; if metal- 
lie and all the etceteras of steel could but be handed over to the ar- 
senal of old curiosities ! 

The inevitable subject of conversation at all these 
at all these fetes of 
reception of Monsieur 








—— gatherings, 
the political world, bas necessarily been famous 
Lacordaire at the French 


ary same has some of the most 
aud eminent characters that for learnimg and philosophy have 
ever appeared in this or any other couatry throughout the world. 


that memorable sittiog. Not that the tortare of long waiting might not 

—>—— be repaid at first by a ae polingd pny 5 of edb 5 ostemnoles 

THE DUCAL RESIDENCE OF THE HAMILTONS. OOS ios eeicaee epectasie of eu taletome Sandee tas Video tae 

The history of the palace can be comprieed in a few words, but that the uisbed of the 2nd of December were equally ia presence, wherein 

of the family requires a more detailed statement. Messrs. de Lamoriciére and de Ch were seated on the came 
The palace is in the county of Lanarkebire, and is separated from the 


bench with Mesars. Walewski end de Morny, Haussmann and Marshal 

oan. It was piquant undoubtedly to xe Mr. Gaizot, accompanied 
by Mesere, Villemain and V. de La e, advance to receive the Empress, 
and have the honour, as Direct r of the Academy, to offer bis band to 
ber to the private tribune, where the Princess Clotilde and the 
Princess Mathilde took their seats by her side. 

The make-up of the bouse left nothing therefore to be desired, as re- 
garde unexpecied and well-contrasted coups-de-théatre ; but the grand 
performance political and literary, I mean the grand oratorical due! be- 
tween Mr. Lacordaire aod Mr. Guizot, did not perbaps fully come up to 
that which had been figared in advance. The magnificent voice of the 
quondam orator in the parliamentary combats of Louis Philippe’s re! 
lorded it over the ueed-up voice of the Dominican monk. Mr. Lacordaire 
made the mistake of speaking for an hour and a quarter, and of prolong- 
ing the close of his discourse by a colourless and inapplicable, 
while Mr. Guizot was careful to keep withia the moet exact proportions 
and to observe the laws of unity in literary composition. As for the 
setting forth of the doctrines professed by these two men, so eloquent and 
so illustrious in different ways, it has disappointed not a few. Some 
persons, indeed, have expresred surprise at perceiving the 16les inter- 
changed, and bave fouod Mr. Lacordaire too political and Mr. Guisot 
too Catholic. For my own part, I cannot avow astonishment at the 
sition assumed and sustained by each of them. Mr. Guisot remains faith- 
ful to bis old opiaions, and 


town of the same name by a walland plantation. The pleasure-grouads 
round the jon, lying bet the town and the Clyde, comprise 
1,460 acres, and are the most extensive in Scotland. The rg gue ry 
of the palace was erecte | about 1591, but the greater part of build- 
ing te comparatively modern. The part which faces the north is 265 feet 
in length, adorned by a noble portico, consisting of a double row of 
rinthian pillars, each of a single stone 25 feet high, surmounted by a 
lofty pediment. The interior decorations are not jess eplendid than the 

, ani altogether, it forms one of the largest and most superb 
stractures of the kind in the kingdom. 

Within a mile of the town of Hamilton is Chatelherault, a venerable 
bailding, and still an occasional residence of the Dakes of Hamilton, and 
the rains of Cadzow Castle, the original seat of this noble family. Their 
career has been very re ble, and it is not a little strange that they 
are nearly allied by blood and e to almost every Royal house in 

In fact, the preseat dake dachees are far more French than 
Seotch, for the laod o’ cakes is “—y honoured by their presence. 

The first mention of the family is in the reiga of Robert Bruce, about 
1445, when several lordships were erected into one barony in favour of 
Sir James Hamilton, who conferred upon it his own name, and took from 
it the rank of a lord of parliament. 

Bat we must go farther back. The Hamiltoos, or Hamptoas, were 
originally of Eoglish extraction. An English knigh', Sir Gilbert Ha: 
ton, had occasion to seek retuge in Scotland, under, it is said, the fol- | has become essentially democratic. Mr. Lacordaire, 
lowing circumstances :—One day, while at Couri, he happened to speak | of bis youth, believes a anion possible between Catholicism 
favourably of Robert Bruce, whereupon John de Spencer, aa officer | I fiod ouly that the Monk Academician showed himeelf 
in waiting, and a favourite of Edward, thinking the discourse reflected 
on his master, gave him a blow, which be resented so highly, that next 
day he fought and killed his an *, His friends, well knowing that 
Edward would resent the death of his favourite, advised bim to fiy into 
Seotland, which he y did. He was, however, pursued in bis 
flight, and being nearly ovcrteken in a wood, he and his servant exchanged 





and Liberty. 
somewhat too 
partial towards Mr. de Tocqueville and towards the Democracy of 
America. Mr. de Tocqueville is not a writer of the first order, still 
lees a Montesquieu ; and the French Democrat, so little favoured by cir- 
cumstances and by bis country’s situation, appears to me more tolerant 
and more humane than his political co-religioniet of the United States, 
It is not at this trying moment, whereat my beart is ead, that I woald 
clothes with two woodcutters, and, tekiog @ saw, were cutting through | recall with Mr. Prévost Paradol what treatment one receives, io one half 
an oak-tree when their 4 pengy by. Perceivieg his servant take y saspected of not liking slavery, 
notice of them, he called out “ igh,” which word, with the oak ani/and what dangers one incurs, in the other half, when one runs 
som thoongh Ii, ho tock for Minmpetio Sod elect, in matory ot Ms tappy lar fantasy. The hour w wae peadion 


verance. ‘ eevere parallele, auy more was 
This knight was with Brace until his death. Sir James Hamilton, the| tavou for the oratoricr. success of Mr. Lacordaire. I dwell 
sixth knight in descent from Sir Gilbert, was “a bold and cunning man, | therefore 10 more upoa this exciting subject; bat you will easily 
and by shifting of eydes made himeeif great.’ He was originally a de- | understand, in reading the remarkable pages of Mesere. Guizot and La- 
of the powerful family of Douglas, a name which at one time | cordaire, how much they must have stirred up dogmas bere, agitated 
ived majesty of balf its allegiance, and threatened it with utter ex-| men’s minds, and givea rise to vebement discussions. This is nos how- 
at Hamilton betrayed Douglas, and rewarded by the | ever the caee with the Empress, who as all the world koows, is 

cal of the 24th of January. They tell us that she nid, after 
to the two celebrated orators: ting has taken 
me an illusion, and made me give up & 
gerese circulates, more or less skilfully 
og it, both Academiciane will probably have smiled ; and perbaps you 
will smile also at the nawelé of this avowal, which I cannot persuade my- 

self to look upon as a particularly profound j t. 

Another 1 tilt bas served as material for meny a gorsip at 
ball, io drawing-room, at Clab ; I mean the pleadings of Messrs. Berryer 
and Alloa in Paterron-Bonsparte affair. The most piquant episode 
of this jadiciary touraament has been the coincidence established by Mr. 
Allon, the advocate of Priace Napoleon, between Miss Elizabeth Paterson 
and Miss Brown—thbe fair friead of the Dac de Berry, who charmed the 
years of his exile and bore him two daughters—and the eloquent reply 
is | of Mr. Berryer to the assertion of his adversary. The Legitimist advo- 
cate denied the iage of the Dac de Berry with Miss Brown, which 

ity of being at once the of his clients 
t de Chambord. Frantic greeted his 


livres a-year. Under this title be took an active part in the transactions 
whieh mark the history of Queen ware reign, and died in 1575, his 
foreign tide being resumed by the F Crown. 

A series of misfortanes subsequently overtook all the family, until 
they culminated in the attainder snd execution of the first Dake of 
Hamilta, in the Palace-yard, Westminster, on the 9th Marcb, 1649, for 
his active adhesion to the cause of I estates and titles were 
forfeited, but William, the brother of 


the | enfeeblement 


goodness. 
personified ; for to ber is aitributed a mt, in reference to th's academi- 


jadice.” The 
ar On read- | Mr. G 


is deferred for the moment ; but I canaot think that it will be favourable 
to Mrs. Paterson and her children. The affair at least has had the ad- 
vantage of allowing the public to repeat the saying of Napoleon I. : 
You should eae dirty linen at home.” It toce asked, natu- 
rally, why th's washing has not been done at the Tuileries ; and it has 
been concluded, ~ reshily, that Napoleon IIL is not to 
to place implicit confidence in Justice, and in the Magistracy of the 
country,—a confidence so much the greater, tbat the dear Uncle Jérome 
Fa the well-beloved Cousin Prince Napoleon are alene destined to pay 


It was on the day after the first sitting in this cause, that the Princess 
Mathilde gave a Children’s Ball to the little Prince Imperial. The fete 
lasted from four to eight fa the evening ; and very charming it was, as I 
9m assured by a person who was present. It offered one peculiarity suf- 
ficiently curious ; the orchestra was entirely com of masicians, of 
whom the oldest did not appear to be more than 12, the whole of them 
being in fancy dresser. The little Prince, dressed as a bespangled Mar- 
quis of the time of Louis XV., danced repeatedly with the daughter of 
the Count de Walewrki, a chit of bis own years, who bad adopted the 
costume of Mile. Emma Livry in Le Papilion. The }i tle Marquis also let 
himself be charmed by a flutist if the infantile orchestra, and desired ab- 
solately to change réles with him, and to play the flute in his place, while 
the poor little fellow was to have the pleasure of dancing in his tora. 
At the moment of this unexpected episode, the ball of the Princess Ma- 
thilde must have presented a tacle of profound interest for a mo- 
ralist by profession, and I lost ia not seeing it, I confess, one of those 
minutes that are = price. 

Alas! while the happy oaes of this gay wor'd are giving full scope to 
their vanities, while the Paris of wealth and the all powerful of to day 
are making merry in the magnificent halls of the Hotel de Ville, a poet 
is dying in a hospital. Henri Murger has gone to join Gérarde de 
Nerval and Alfred de Musset. His funeral showed tbat he enjoyed an 
immense amount of popularity ; five hundred studente were present ; and 
acrowd of men of lettere, journalists, dramatic sutbore, and artists, joined 
in rendering the last houours to one whom every body so sincerely loved, it 
I may believe all that is said. This writer was ecarcely forty years of age ; 
but to have seen his bald and wrinkled forebead, one would | oes thought 
him certainly more. I need not tell you of his life ; you can know it beat 
by reading his worke. “La vie de Bohéme,” that original and curious 
book which the theatre bes seized poo with so mach success, and a 
volame of verses, “ Les Nuis d’hiver,” the last pages of which his death 
did not allow him time to revise, appear to me to reveal at once and in 
fall light his character and manner of life. A prose-writer charm- 
ing and prone to merriment, a melancholy and saddening poet, Henri 
Murger discovered in La Viede Bohéme a country dangerous to explore ; 
and it may be said that he died from the results of bis discovery. 
As he loved pleasure and worked with difficulty, he only knew 
what it was to be well off during the latter days of his ite, and 
when official and brother writere came to his aid at the same 
time. But it is none the less an historioa| fact, that a professional man-of- 
letters must net hope to find in France a suitable reward for his watch- 
ings and for the inspirativns of his Muse. Poetry, in the country uf Gil- 
bert and Hégésippe Moreau, leads direct to the hospital. How many 
Parisian au bave deserted, and are still de erting evry day, the 
newepaper or the romance, to give themselves up to speculations on the 
Boaree! This fever for eventaal gain, this maoia for poser. which 
koaws at the heart of contemporaneous society, will not, I am happy to 
think, make great ravages in the class of and poets; otherwise, 
one might as well proaounce off-hand the funeral oration of France— 
and, thank Heaven, we have not yet reached that state, albeit the moral 

poe es most marked and most deplorab! 

In order to + this chapter of mourn’ 





that a victor whose life and glory have been better 
served ont battles of war, than by the uests of iit love. P 
are aleo and of that of 


bas been singularly tried 
th smiles and griefs, 

my ree diversity as mpty ed we tee el 
"These ex: 
ex- 


Hark! do you hear thore warlike flourishes? There go the 
of the Parie garrison, on their way out for a day’s exercise. 


ercises which since the commencement of the year are repeated regular! 
Tins a weak, the calling ander orem Woe coaserigis of the eleasee of 1850 
and 1860, the ample supplies furnished to the fortresses and fortified 
towns of France, the large orders for shoes given to the house of Godillot 
—are all, it is well uaderstood, but a simple measure of tion, a 
simple bomage to the well koown maxim, si vis pacem, Does 
it not strike you that these trained troops march al too care- 
lessly, aud w.thoat ve hoy whe keep their ranks? One would think 
that all these old imagine already yas 
Look at that citizen of 45 0S camzing Rema a 

bat bonest face and with bair ose, who jost exchanged a 
friendly salute with one of the of the regiment that is passing! 
That is Mr. Antoine Gendon, formerly one of the sub-editors of the Cour- 


rier des Etats Unis, and now an author greatly relished by readers in the 
army of France. Io writing his “ Souvenirs d’ un Vieux Chasseur d’ Afrique,” 
“ Tes 32 Duels de Jean Gigon,” and very recently “ Le Grand Godard,” Mr. 
Antoise Gandon has stumbled u a vein unexplored, I do not cite 
these booke as chefe-d'ceavre, their author does not deceive bimself 
as to their literary value ; but I fod in them the merit of being 
frank-spoken and moral, and of spreadiog around an 
of perfect sincerity. This accent of truth has decided their euccess, and 
the vogue of the printed recital bas been the cause of our baving yester- 
day offered to ue, at the Théatre de la Gaieté, a piece, called after the 
work whence it is taken, Les 32 Duels de Jean Gigon. 

Woald you ksow the contents of those trucks from the Southern Rail- 


t are surprised, I ev , at seeing them erter the Tuileries ; 
bat they bri thirty-three cases filed with curioeities and articles of 
qreak voles, tee fruit of oar ition to China—new treasures, about 


In accordance with the ise made by the 
the internal and ext-rnal afhire of France has been Tat before 
as well as all the diplomatic documents 
diplomatic ~ Ahn Tome of 800 3 ae will orgie r 
a volume ; you w ive my 
foand time to poo a them. I will content myself to- 
ting ont the modifications introduced in the Le 
' , it will itself elect ite Secretaries, six in num- 
ber. It will be divided into nine bureaux, and the a ae 


be named a Member of more than two Committees at the same 
tare, the rigbt of “ amending” any bills ted by the Goverament 
pp pars a Bom e amendment mast be 


ee omunltee, whenever Srp. Masher 
solved hereafter to into Secret ttee, w er 

shall demand it. Yeu will have read the long Report of Monsieur Trop- 
long, in relation to the famous decree of November 24, and you know 
already that the Senate has shown itself to be more Imperialist than the 


It is evident that the Press of Paris causes some uneasiness. 
régime to which it is condemned will scarcely be changed, for it remains 
completely at the mercy of the Administration. No journal will be 
will ug to expose iteelf to the risks of ® sult, seeing that the chance of a 
suit is, for French j a chance of di Tae Courrier du Dimanche 
can vouch for this. It has received a “ warning,” and its obief Editor, 

J regory Genesoo bas been turned oat of France, fc ng that there 

thing as civilizio am Or & ve au ° 
Mn ee ts: GSogery Ganesoe wen bold to a degree, poatng ont te 
excessive inequality that exists in this couatry, the of the 
government aod thoee of the governed, It was rash on bie part 
claim politica! liberty, or, in other words the personal right of ini 
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i 





orms ; religious liberty the most complete, and consequent! the abo- 
sles ot! the Deaseréat ead the jnovitable separation of and 
State ; national liberty, that is to say, the principle of non-io 
and the patriotism of peace substitated for the rade patriotism of - 
froatiers ; Goally. fiaaacial liberty, or a radical modification of the exist- 
ing Seutee of credit end the fousdiag of ET cig aan 
In enunciating a programme thus revolationary affirmlo 
is by credit without monopoly, by unfettered ssovatons, aod by gaa 
antecs of fair dealing in enterprises, that Democracy can 
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THe Alvion, 


March 2 








against the feadality of capita), aad that 


blic morality will at length 
exact ven for the financial tarpitudes of the 7. opening bis 
hands, thus filled with energetic truths, Mr. Gregory Ganesco 
himeels, without flinching, for the lot that awaited 
The rigorons mearures adopted towards bim have pro 
duced none the less a disagreeable effect among the Liberals; aad thus 
every one deems it prudeat to wait for decisive facts, before passing 
judgment on the definitive results of the new era tbat appeared to be 
to the Press and to France. The @iscuselon on the Address 
will give us some inkling as to the present and the future of this country. 
In the interval, let me note that the Emperor has ordered medals to 
be struck, commemorative of the Chinese expedition of 1860. Napoleoo 
well knows the national taste for ribbons aod decorations ; bat I ask my- 
self sometimes whether the thoroughly democratic spirit of te French 
army wil! not be offended by this mark of distinction accorded to eoldiers 
who have gone through certain privileged ones Many a trooper, 
who bas been fighting for ten years in Africa, will not bave the least 
little bit of ribbon to flaunt at bis button-bole ; does that prove that he 
is less deverving than one who has promenaded in Italy under the orders 
Fd. or ya Napoleon, or who has returned from China atter brief service 
re 
The Gods be praised, these are not my affairs, though I too have deco- 
rations to bestow upon veterans weighed down with glory. Mesers. 
Scribe and Auber bave foucd, in their new three-act comic Opera, “ La 
jeanne,” a revival of youth and success. But I postpone for a fort- 
night dwelling upon this lyric work ; upon the Concerts of Alard the 
violinist, and of Jules Schulboff the ist ; upon the exbibition of 
Piotares for the benefit of the Société des Amis de |’Kafance ; upon cer- 
tain literary novelties that I bave conned for your entertainment ; and 
upon the thousand and one distractions of the idle but yet busy life, that 
every one leads in Paris. Asa finale, I will tell you of a piquant ren- 
counter that I witnessed, the other day, at the upper end of the Champs 
I saw Monsieur Alphonse de Lamertine (he has restored to his 
name the article de that he clipped off in 1848), I saw, I say, Mr. de La- 
martine, looking old and broken down, and—horresco referens—taking a 
huge — of souff, cross the path of Monsieur Thiers, who was on foot, 
oane hand as is his wont. Mr. de LamaPtine was retarning from 
Passy, whither he goes to visit bis Chalet de la Muette which he will 
occupy ere long, and the historian of the French Revolution, of the Con- 
alate, and of the Empire, was doubtless on b's way to the Avenue of St. 
Cloud, where he bas lately bought a “ lot” for the purpose of building a 
villa thereon during the ensuing sammer. Thus it is that your corres- 
pondent, though the most humble of chroniclers, is about to be the 
neighbour of two of the most illustrious men of France, on the dutekiris 
of t wonderful metropolis which they bave erst enchanted, agitated, 
stirred up to pasion, and tamed down at their will, but which today 
does not condercend to bestow a single thought upon either of them. 
Paris, February 7, 1861. Mary-Courayte. 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MAROH 2, 1861. 
Late Accounts from Home—Politically Unimportant. 

By suodry mails and telegraphs, the public here has learned that the 
British news to the 15th ult. claims little more than a moment’s atten- 
tion, in the face of the great events that are happening Ydaily before our 
eyes, or even in comparison with the movement of continental affaire. 
Commercial men indeed are speculating upon the causes, and the proba- 
ble effects, of the rise in the rate of discount at the Bank of England, 
eight per cent. having a strange sound in English care, and eppearing 
@ificult to reconcile with the quoted price of 92 for a three per cent. 
national stock. But the mysteries of finance and trade require a long 
spprenticeship for their comprehension ; and on them, as on other mat- 
ters, doctors disagree. 

The parliamentary session bas opened tamely ; whence if the quiet 
laste, we argue profitable occupation aad tho passage of some needful 
measures, irrespective of party equabbles.—Lord Palmerston, in reply to 
several enquiries, has thought it right to say something with reference 
to Anderson the fugitive slave, whose Canadian experiences have caused 
so much local excitement, and would bave given rise to mach also in the 
United—we beg pardon, we mean the Confederate—States of America, 
had not their attention beea otherwise and more seriously engaged. The 
point worth remark ia our Premier’s observation is that be denounces the 
particular claase in the Ashburton Treaty, so often referred-to, as “ im- 
perfect and unintelligible.” After this, our Foreign Secretary must 
needs undertake to have it revised. His lordship’s intimation that the 
Governor General of Canada had been directed not to give up Anderson, 
without special orders from the Imperial government, loses its weight, 
from the fact of the man’s release. 

It may be remembered that, the 7imes having announced lately that a 
plan for a new Testimonial Fund for the benefit of Mr. Cobden was or- 
ganised, Mr. Bright’s paper, the Siar, roundly denied the assertion, and 
read the leading journal a lecture upon journalistic proprieties. There 
was eome little chuckling bebind the Thunderer’s back, few men or 
writers being bold enough to laugh in his face. On the 9th alt, how- 
ever, the Times returned to the charge, citing chapter and verse of a 
printed circular emanating from Glasgow, which invites the indivi- 
duals to whom it is addressed to contribute towards this very purpose, 
and names a Committee of eighteen in that city alone, including four 
Members of Parliament, who are to carry out the object when the money is 
raised. The dcoument, it is true, is headed with the word “ Private,” 
and states in a paragraph that “it has been resolvedjto abstain from 
allusion to this matter in the Public Journals, preserving| (query, reserv- 
ing) It solely between the contributors and Mr. Cobden himself.” The 
Times argues that, all the elements of publicity being {invoked, there is 
neither senve nor justice in claiming immunity from criticism. Does the 
mere protest—it asks—against public discussion cut the) journalist off 
from his right to discuss a fact of universal notoriety? It should be 
borne in mind, in answering the question, that subscriptions are solicited 
from Mr. Cobden’s “friends and admirers” on public Ygrounds alone. 
Mr. Cobden has not been “doing good by stealth,” nor need he there- 
fore “ blosh to find it fame.” ‘ 

Lord Jobn Rus:ell’s elevation to the Peerage is a chronic rumour. It 
has broken forth again. Is he desirous of turning his back on the House 
because the country will not aid him in making more political profit out 
of attempts to remodel its constituencies ? 


= Capitulation of Gaeta 
demand for scaling-ladders on the part of besiegers, or 
rival, may well have on ominoes effect upon a besleged sod wach ecm. 
ened garrison. So seems to have thought young Bomba, King of the 
fair realm of Naples six months ago, Lord of Gaeta three months since, 
and now 4 royal fagitive. To be publicly acknowledged as a “ chivalric 
monareb,” perhaps to be received and féted by his ehrewder brother 
deapot of France, is after all more pleasant to his imagination, than six 
feet by two within the wails of a battered fortress, however eloquently 
marble and brass might celebrate his virtuer. But he bas credit never- 
theless for a display of unexpected couraze. Indeed there are not want- 
ing Gatterers, who take their oue from the Tuileries, and pronounce him 
8 model of princely graces. 

The capitulation took place on or about the 13th ult. The dethroned 





King and Queen very naturally preferred, to a Spanish or Austrian ship- 
of-war, the refuge afforded them under the flag of their heartiest sympa- 
thiser, Louis Napoleon. Curiously enough, bis frigate which is to carry 
them to Touloa or Trieste or Barcelona, or whatever the destination, is 
called the Muete. Did the band welcome the refugees on board, to some 
air from “ Masaniello ot La Muette de Portici,” telling of another and 
an earlier successfal revolation at Naples’—The Bourbon troops ia 
garrison are to remain prisoners of war until the citadel of Messina is 
surrendered ; and so ends the siege of Gaeta. The civil difficulties of 
Victor Emmanuel in Southern Italy have now some chance of adjustment. 


The British North American Provinces. 

The question of the Union of the Colonies is by no means going to 
sleep, although—from the fact that no allusion whatever is made to it in 
her Mojesty’s recent Speech from the Throne—it may be surmised that 
the Imperial government will not openly take the lead in initiating it. 
Were they to do 80, opponents of the scheme might aesail them with the 
ery, that they ought at least to wait until a desire for the change is 
manifested by those whose intereste it must chiefly affect. It is among 
the latter then that the project is, or is to be, taken up. The Hon. Joseph 
Howe opens the ball in Nova Scotia; he bas announced that his 
Ministry will bring the subject under the consideration of the 
Legislatare during the present session. It is whispered from 
New Brunswick that a similar move will be made there. Proba- 
bly, im both cases, the first etep will be a proposal for aa Inter- 
colonial Convention. Ia Canada, it appears to be undersiood that the 
local Administration has already broached the topic with the Colonial 
office, and that Sir Edmund Head—on the 16th inst., the dsy sppointed 
for opening the Legislative session—will make public the Duke of New- 
castle’s views. 

In connection with this theme, we notice the recent establichment, at St. 
Jobo, N.B., of a new tri-weekly independent and apparently so far an 
able paper, which, from the name it bears and its own avowed declara- 
tion, is started to uphold the ccneolidation of the various Provinces. To 
The Colonial Empire we tender the accustomed greeting and good-wishes, 
and shall watch its progress with interest as identical with this grand 
undertaking. 

In the meantime we take the liberty of saggestiog to all whom it may 
concern, that vital interest herein is not limited to Journalists and Mem- 
bers of Parliament. The ablest advocate or opponent with pen or voice, 
be his cause what it may, is prone to take an exaggerated if not a one- 
sided view ; and besides, though we would not help to spoil our own 
trade, we must own that the habit of allowing these active and energetic 
individuals to save the public all the trouble of thinking and speaking 
for iteelf obtains at this day too strong a hold upon all of us. We want, 
on this occasicn, to get the opinion of that same public at first-hand. 
Where are ite public meetings? What say its Chambers of Commerce, 
its Associations, its Institutions, its assemblages under many names? We 
remember what countless discussions used to take place in the “old 
country,” years acd years before any momentous subject was consi- 
dered ripe for legislation. Now, two or three of our brethren write two 
or three very clever articles ; a rising Member of the Government or the 
Opposition brings in a eweeping measure—that is all, the thing is done. 
To our mind this is not as it should be, among peoples who are intelli- 
gent and well-informed, and at perfect liberty to speak out their minde. 
It savours too much of the transfer of States under arbitrary and irre- 
sponsible rulers, So far, we say, the proposed Union of the British North 
American Provinces has been productive of a pamphlet or so, and a 
series of articles in certain prints, as a due preparative to legislation. 
Compare this with the trouble taken, and the excitement aroused, about 
a transient Extradition case, an Orange demonstration, the most ephe- 
meral occurrence of the day! Gentlemen Colonists, shall we hear 
nothing from you directly? What think the lawyers, the tradesmen, the 
farmers, among you? Have you no Towa-Halls, no Lyceams, no Vil- 
lage-Greens? Let not the oppoeers of this act of Confederation be en- 
abled to insinuate that you are inflated by the grandeur of the device as 
a whole, but that you shrink from finding yourselves face to face with 
its details, Thiok, enquire, compare, discuss, and then act for your- 
selves. 

We know how the habit of sbirking things disagreeable creeps over 
us all, governors, and governed, and arrogant critics too. Here’s the 
old Fishery grievance from Newfoundland waiting its turn, though the 
House of Assembly of that Island is too wise to wait quietly, baving 
again invoked the countenance of the sister Provinces in resisting the 
supposed terms of the new pending Treaty with France. Mr. Howe, we see, 
has introduced the matter in the Nova Scotia Parliament ; in the Cana- 
dian it must be noticed. Let us hope, however, that the London Press—-a 
violent Opposition paper by the way, and therefore to be regarded cum 
grano—does not speak the truth when it states that the Treaty, signed 
on the 20th of June last, is so unfavourable to the Colonists that the 
Imperial goverament dares not promalgate it, and seeks in vain frem 
France the privilege of reeciuding it. 





The Confederate, and the United States. 

The ocourrences of the week—tbose, we mean, that have either taken 
place or been brought to light since last we prepared our usual sum- 
mary—have been abundant, varied, grave, threatening; yet, by the 
blessing of Divine Providence, we are still spared the painful necessity o 
recording any actaal collision between citizeus of the North and the 
Soutb, end may even report a more hopeful feeling as regards an ulti- 
mate adjustment, on the part of those with whom we come into personal 
contact. We wish we were as sanguine as some of our friends, in believ- 
ing that all difficulties are passed. 

Lacking proof to the contrary, we must put down a murderous mid- 
night attack, made on Mr. Van Wyck, a Republican Member of Congress, 
as an ebullition of that disgusting epirit of rowdyism which is rampant 
at Washington as in other cities, and as unconnected with politics, Mr. 
Van Wyck, we are glad to say, very gallantly beat off his three cowardly 
assailante. 

Goveroor Brown, of Georgia, has again seized several New York 
merchant-ships lying at Savannah, by way of reprisal for the continued 
detention, by the police of this city, of sundry cases of small-arms con- 
signed to his State. 

The tale of Mr. Lincoln’s abandoned programme, and sudden and 
secret journey from Harrisburgh to Washington, on Friday night of last 
week, is too well known to need more than the barest mention, and al- 
most too disagreeable for comment. Whether the stories afloat concerning 
plots to aseassinate him be or be not true, the fact isuppalatable. If an- 
true, the President Elect was hoaxed ; if trae, his advisers compelled bim 
to turn his back upon his enemies. It is well, perbaps, that in the rash of 
new events that incident is almost forgotten already. We shall not aseu- 
redly dwell upon it—Mr. Lincoln has been, so far as we can judge, 
received with friendly favour at the Capital ; but his critical position 
and the overwhelming prersure upon him are enough to disconcert any 
One not posseseed of cast-iron nerves. Hie Cabinet, whereof Mr. Seward 
is the leading epirit, is not yet made up, the claims of different localities, 
and of the rival sections of his own political party, being beyond measure 





It is absolutely impossible for us to trace out the week’s doings in Coa- 
gress, at the Peace Conference, and in the various Conventions in session. 
From the Peace Conference, we have avowed, we had no expectation 
of any especial results, On Wednesday, however, after interminable 
struggles, the members contrived, by a division of 10 to 9, to pass a con- 
ciliatory resolution, called after ite author, the “Franklin plan of ad- 
jastment,” whereof the reader has probably read elsewhere, or may re- 
main in blissfal ignorance. While its reception in the Soath is altogether 
doubtful, it was expected yesterday at Washington that the Senate would 
decline to adopt it.—What may grow out of Mr. Lincolo’s Inaugural 
Speech on Monday next is matter of profoundest interest ; but nothing 
up to the time of writing indicates the course that he will take. Happily 
no collision has occurred at Fort Sumter, Fort Pickens, or elsewhere ; 
though the defection of Gen. Twiggs, in command of the Federal troops 
in Texas, and bis delivery of a vast amount of military stores and equip- 
ments to the authorities of that State, have added to the “ grief” prevail- 
ing in some of the government departments at Washington. The 
Treasury is the only one that bas had much cause for gratitade. Ite 
wants, to the tune of eight millions of dollare, were supplied last week 
from this city, by bids to the amount of fourteen millions, the loan, at 6 
per cent. interest, being contracted for at an average rather below 90}.— 
A foolieh paragraph in print, about Mr. Cobden, in Algiers, endeavouring 
to obtain the mediation of Switzerland between the now separated Statee, 
is almost too absurd to be quoted. Probably our worthy countryman 
remarked, at eome one’s dioner table, tbat foreign mediation would be 
desirable, and that the Swies Republic had some qualifications as arbitra- 
tor. We opive he knows this country too well, to think of officious 
intermeddling. 

The Southern Confederacy have unanimously vote] to guarantee the 
free navigation of the Mississippi. They have advertised aleo for a loan 
of fifteen millions of dollars, for ten years, at 8 per cent. A tax of § of 
@ cent per Ib. on Cotion exported after the lst of August is levied, as 
security or inducement to capitalists. 

The Mexican Republic; Hopes for the Future. 

Oar intelligent correspondent, for whose letters we regret that we 
have not always a place, writes hopefully from the capital of Mexico. He 
did so at least at the latter end of last month, though pointing out some 
indications of weakness in President Jaarez. Among the matters of in- 
terest whereon he enlarges may be named the conversion of the Charch 
property to State purposes, which is following up the total discomfiture of 
the Clerical party—the amendment of the laws on civil marriage—the ex- 
citement that prevailed when Diaz, one of Miramon’s principal advizere, 
wes captured, and exempted from trial for his life until Juarez 
revoked his exculpatory edict—and the death, at Tasco, of Mr. 
Bodmer, H.B. M.’s Vice-Consul, who was shot while expostu- 
lating with come of the ruffians under Vicario on their cruelty 
to a poor Mexican, whose life was endangered by them. This is an- 
other outrage added to the list, for which reparation has to be exacted, 
though we observe that Lord Joha Russell bas ately stated in the House 
of Commons that the Government found it very difficalt to protect British 
interests in Mexico, in consequence of the civil war. His Lordship could 
not have heard of the robbery of the British Legation on the one hand, 
nor of Miramon’s defeat and flight on the other.—Accounts from Vera 
Cruz, to the 21st ult., appear to be satiefactory on the whole. To a mili 
tary reign of terror is succeeding one of reason and of civil improvement, 
Leado de Tejado, recently Finance Minister of Juarez, has been elected 
his successor.—We have not yet heard of Mr. Mathew’s retarn from 
Puebla ‘o the capital.—Miramon did not arrive at this port,on board the 
Spanish steamer Velasco, from the Havana, in company with the Spanish 
Minister to Mexico and sundry high ecclesiastical dignitaries, as we eee 
stated in sundry priate. 


Where Will Civilization Step? 

A famous London cont:mporary, who rometimes makes philosophical 
hits while seeming only desirous to raise a laugh, declared lately that 
it was impossible to reply to the above question. And th's was said in 
relation to some new iwprovement in the manufacture or use of warlike 
weapons, come new cartridge, or revolver, or bayonet. Bat what will 
the satir'st say, what must be sald by any lover of his species, if the in- 
vention of Mr. McCord, of Sing Sing, as described in the Journal of Com- 
merce, prove to be as efficacions in the field as it ‘se stupendous in priat. We 
will not describe it at length ; our readers, we trust, are growing weary 
of the long train «f “inferoal machiner.” Briefly then, this “ What is-it” 
has two barrels, is to be worked by a crank, can be fired two hundred 
and forty times in a minute, and may be supplied ad infinitum through a 
“ hopper”’—yes, that’s the pleasant rural term applied to the feeder, 
whence death and destruction are to be delivered | 

Reading, almost daily, of these successive triamphs of Christianity and 
Civilization, we are well nigh tempted to wish that by some yet undisco- 
vered process every army could be rendered at once invincible, every 
fortress impregnable, every war-ship indestructible ; that opposing hosts 
might wink each other out of sight, if not out of existence ; that invaders 
all might perish in a moment, if the invaded did but wake up and eneeze. 
The wish may be Utopian ; bat the march of the devilish Arts is so swift, 
that it surprises one into an abnormal frame of mind. Can no one arrest 
it? or must we, at some on-coming day, be reminded of the Clown in the 
Pantomime, who claps a pig into one end of a machine, and grinds out 
sausages at the other? Shall we find come similar engine invented, 
whereto we must lavish)y and unceasingly contribute taxes, brains, the 
sweat of labour, the support of our families, the dear domestic affectione, 
all human charities and sympathi ibute, and see them fy forth 
presto, in the shape of red-hot shot for those who differ from us in opi- 
nion? Thither we seem to be hastening, now that the keenest wits of 
the ablest men of science are competing in murderous inventions! 











A Move and a House-Warming. 

On Satarday last, the New York Clab celebrated its removal from 
Broadway to the Fifth Avenue, by throwing epen the doors of ite new 
establishment to the admiring eyes of mothers, wives, fiancées, sisters, 
and cousins—in short, to the élite of the fair sex generally who had any 
claim to be admitted bebind the ecenes. Every body who is any body 
has long known that the house lately leased is the property of Mr. R. K. 
Haight; that it etands detached at the south east corner of Fifteenth 
Street and the fashionable Avenue above named ; that it is a model of 
elegance in design and fittings ; and that by judicious alterations it 
might be admirably adapted to all the purposes of Clab life. Notwith- 
standing this, and notwithstanding that a large proportion of the gentle 
visitors bad in former days polked over the polished floors and sipped 
sherbet in the well-stocked conservatory, there was « pleatifal throng of 
gazers and gossippers, some perchance thinking how lonely men must be 
without their sweet society, even amid euch luxurious appiiances as they 
eaw on all sides around them. There was promenading all over the 
house from morn to night, if there was no dancing ; jand Dodworth sap- 
plied good music, if Weller sent neither déjeaner nor supper. Curiosity 
in fact was on fantastic tiptoe, for since it is the custom to guard these 
masculine haunts from feminine sight, almost as jealously as Harems are 
guarded in the East from male intrusion, euch opportanities of inspection 
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There is little however for the looker-on toremark, eave that the Club 


took possession of its new quarters on Monday, and that a general im- 
pression prevailed among the enquiring minde—tbat the members know 
how to make themeelves comfortable. The house, with its manifold 
apartments of moderate size, ruggests cosinees rather than grandeur 
The principal additions, ro fur, are a new billiard-room and a new dining- 
room. The former holds four tables, two of which are French ard witb- 
out pockets, a tribute probably to Monsieur Berger’s instructive lessons. 
Airy, lofty, and most excellently lighted, this room, which opens into the 
Conservatory and looks out upon 15th Street, is really an architectural 
succesr. The new diniog-room is commodious, but not large, occupying 
the place of the ci-devant hay-loft, so that cotelletes 2 la Maintenon and 
perdriz awz chouz may now be served, where fodder was erst chopped 
and oate were measu‘ed out. When the somewhat narrow walk 
around the glazed winter garden is considerably widened, the arzange- 
ments will be complete and very perfect—the more eo, as it is quite im- 
possible that the New York Club can ever make the mistake of its neigh- 
boar the Athenzam Club, at the corner of 16th Street, which occasion- 
ally astonishes come of its members by converting itself into a Lecture 
all. 
ie couclusion—to borrow a phrase fcom our. beloved countrymen, the 
Mayor and Town Council of Cambridge—we “ humbly crave leave to be 
permitted to offer our congratalations” to the gentlemea who have 
moved into these pleasant quarters, ard to wich them exceedingly ‘‘ good 


3? i * 
times’’ therein. 


FH usic. 


The Anglo-Saxon race is notoriously slow to interpret a foreign meaning ; 
and particularly unwilling also to take a hint if it be not clothed in the time- 
honoured vernacular. In these “ more or less” United States at this present 
writing, there is a strong desire to hear an opera in English. It is conceded by 
old and wary theatrical managers, that a company of even moderate pretensions 
could not fail to make a profitable season in any part of the country. But— 
they add—where are we to get the singers, and then they leer affectionately at 
the columns of British Journals expecting to find them there, and of course 
succeeding—for in London just now, English singers are at least equal to those 
from Italy. Now the cook who would send to Saxony for his pumpkins, in- 
stead of procuring them from Connecticut, would probably be laughed at for his 
pains, and yet be would commit no greater blunder than that committed ordi- 
narily by opera managers. There are plenty of American singers, at the present 
moment, and of prime donne with agreeable characteristics, this country can 
probably afford to be liberal with Eogland. The Italians who, at home and 
elsewhere, never fail to absorb the best singing talent that can be found, with- 
out stopping to enquire to what country it belongs, possess all oar Western 
talent, all our New World artists. At the Academy of Music, three out of 
the four prime donne are American—and yet you hear theatrical managers 
complaining lugubriously about the impossibility of getting siaging ladies ex- 
cept from England. There would be no difficulty about the matter if they 
would look about them as the Italians do, instead of standing with their hands 
in their pcckets and complaining that the public does not care for native masic, 
but runs crazily after an entertainment of which it understands but half. 

All of which recurs to our mind natorally, as we sit comfortably in the 
Academy of Music and await the second act of “ Rigoletto” which is to in- 
trodace us to Miss Kellogg, the latest American aspirant for lyrical honours. In 
due time that lady makes her appearance, discharges the unhappy responsibil 
ties of the unfortunate Gilda, and finally “ getsthe sack” in due form. And we, 
bathed in the perfume of exquisite flowers, and swayed to and fro in pleasant 


streams of enthusiasm, sit wondering and applauding and generally enjoying our- | althoug' 


selves in a satisfactory manner, neither knowing nor caring for the moment 
what it all means. This much strikes usas certain, that Miss Kellogg has made 
a decided success before the footlights, has excited a large concourse of young 
gentlemen to the exhibition of wild enthusiasm, and is evidently destined at no 
distant day to occupy a large share of the writer's attention. These subjects we 
take home with us, for subsequent rumination. 

Miss Kellogg, like Cora de Wilhorst, has received her musical education exclu- 
sively in this country, but from masters who we presume are European. She 
seems to have been well taught, and is especially fortunate in having escaped 
that edgy nasal twang which even the fair Cora could not utterly hide. Miss 
Kellogg's voice in its part, say from E to A or perhaps B in alto, has no imper- 
fection. It is full, although not very strong, clear, deliciously fresh, and so 
sympathetic that it strikes the hearer instantly as susceptible of all the em- 
phases and inflections of the modern lyricaldrama. This latter quality is more 
noticeable in Miss Kellogg than in any other prima donna that America has 
yet produced, and will undoubtedly be the source of her future success. Exe- 
cation, on which our singers mostly pride themselves, is a very good thing in its 
way ; but no artist who has depended on this alone has ever been regarded by 





“ Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the Corridors of Time.” 
The remaining bers on the prog were a llo solo by Mr. Berg- 
ner, who fills the chair formerly occupied by Mr. Bergmann, and three piano 
pieces by Mr. Wm. Mason (the first of which au Matin was the most fresh and 
pleasing). Mr. Bergner did his share of the work excellently, and Mr. Mason 
played superbly, better than we have heard him play for many years. 

On the same evening Mr. Bristow’s new oratorio, “ Praise to God,” was re- 
peated, for the second time, at Irving Hall. We designate the work in accord- 
ance with the composer's classification, but without, in the slightest degree, 
recognising the word “ Oratorio” as properly used in this connection. A sacred 
drama, having action, or, at least, a dramatic contrast of emotions, is what we 
regard as an Oratorio. This, most assuredly, is not the characteristic of the 
Song of Praise in the Episcopal service. The responsibility, however, rests 
with Mr. Bristow. He uses the word to describe an entertainment of a sacred 
character. 8o be it. 

Mr. Bristow does not occupy the position in American Art that he is fairly 
entitled to. He is not only the best composer the country has produced, bat 
the only one (except Mr. Fry) whose works have crossed the Atlantic. For 
these facts he should be famous, instead of remaining comparatively obscure. 
When Jullien was here, Mr. Bristow was one of the first to enjoy his kindly 
appreciation. The good hearted conductor not only brought out some of his 
works, but actually made a speech about their merit ; and so honestly was he 
convinced on this subject that shortly afterwards, when he returned to London, 
the same productions were revived to a Metropolitan audience, and we believe 
with success. The Pyne and Harrison troupe secured an opera from Mr. Bris- 
tow, and “ Rip Van Winkle” enjoyed much popularity. It was to have been 
brought out in London, bat other works have crowded it from the bills, although 
it still occupies the most favoured place in the repertoire of the company. In 
addition to what Mr. Bristow bas thus accomplished, he is the author of many 
miscellaneous pieces, and finally of the so-called Oratorio, “ Praise to God.” 
There is probably no country in the civilised world where sacred music occupies 
so low a station as it does here. If we go into the Churches we hear frivolous 
music, sung by a quartette of voices, and accompanied by an organist whe 
would be rapturously appreciated in 9 lager beer cellar. John Wesley could 
not assert now that the devil has all the best tanes. If we go into the Concert 
room we hear, once a year, the “ Messiah,” and semi-occasionally a Cantata, per- 
formed in a rudimental manner by a small number of ladies who are no doubt 
highly respectable and delightful companions, but hardly first class artists even 
in a choral point of view. Of that hearty enthusiasm for sacred music which 
prevails everywhere in England, and which frequently embarrasses the con- 
ductor with the amount of at his d, there is absolutely none 
It will be seen then that Mr. Bristow's self-imposed task has been a matter of 
love rather than prospective profit. And the more we examine the work, the 
more we become convinced of this fact. Every page reveals the devotion of a 
classicist who has studied thoroughly t.e school to which he belongs and be- 
lieves implicitly in its tenets. Those who expect to discover innovations of 
style and form, such as characterised some parts of Mr. Costa's “‘ Eli,” will be 
disappointed. Mr. Bristow’s ideas are fresh and original—singularly unbor- 
rowed indeed—but his manner o: conveying them is identical with that adopted 
acentury ago. We do not say that he is wrong in adhering to the old plan ; we 
do not even pretend that itcan be materially changed. But in the present day, 
when Art is moving onward with giant stride, it is at least curious to come 
across a work that ignores progress, avd boldly swears by the models of the 
past. Judged by these same models, Mr. Bristow’s work deserves to rank high. 
There are some choruses in it which, in boldness of outline and happiness of 
general completion, would not suffer by being compared with the best that 
Handel, the master of the art, has leit us. The concerted pieces are frequently 
Se cine shiearatione, having soue other tans barmenie cipuitecmen, hosed 
are, musically considered, in advance of the other portions of the work, and th 

h somewhat cold in their character, are laid out more in accordance with 


whether the sentimental philosophy of crime, so eloquently preached in these 

latter days by Dickens and Jerrold on the British side of the Channel, has not a 

very close relationship with the porary theories of Bue and his compeers, 
ventilated in that wickedly French city of Paris. These however are not 
themes to be here discussed. I have suggested them simply because I do be - 
lieve it to be a thing of mach moment to the public, as well as to the Drama, 

that artists of the first rank on the stage should weightily refiect upon the 
literary, esthetic, and social aspects of their profession, and do nothing wilfully 
to compromise their permanent influence for the sake of their temporary suo- 
cess. 

A success Miss Cushman undoubtedly achieves in the particular instance be- 
fore us, and this circamstance makes me less reserved in my animadversions 
upon the vehicle of her victory. The Jew’s den, the brutality of Sykes, the ab- 
ject misery of Nancy, crowd the Winter Garden, as well as the subtleties of 
Jago and the splendours of Venice. Nor is this to be wondered at when one 
considers the wealth of good colour lavished on the pitiful canvas. Not by the 
management, understand, for it is plainly no fault of Mr. Fredricks that “ Oliver 
Twist” on the stage is not mounted in the strictest conformity with workhouse 
rules and regulations. The appointments, the 'y, the subordinate cast 
of the piece are beyond criticism. But Miss Cushman throws into the represen- 
tation of Nancy an earnestness of sympathetic feeling and a tenacious force of 
expression, which make the part painfully interesting. Nancy, in her hands, 
ceases to be the brazen virago of the ordinary stage, and becomes the wretched, 
ruined, but tender-hearted woman of the novelist’s imagination, and—alas! that 
we must believe it so to be—of real life. Her pathetic appeal to the ruffian 
Sykes against his sullen brutality—her despair when his wayward tyranny com- 
pels her to miss her appointment with the friends of Oliver—her midnight 
interview with those friends at London bridge, (marred only by the absurdly 
inappropriate and lugubrious logue which precedes it)—and her wild, 
heart-broken, last clutch at life in the marderous grasp of her despot, are maa- 
ter-pieces of dramatic effect.—They lose nothing of their value in the 
support which they receive from the ‘Sykes of Mr. Studley. This actor, 
whose name is new to me, shows singular aptitude for a very difficult class 
of stage characters. I wonder if any of my readers remember as vividly as 
myself the tremendous performances of Mr. George Jordan in this réle of Bill 
Sykes? If so, let me advise them to take advantage of an ill-wind, and 
get what satisfaction they may out of Mr. Studley’s quiet, masterly, and drama- 
tic interpretation of a most brutal part. From the first scene to the last, his 
Bill Sykes is the Bill Sykes of Dickens and of the London police reports, a 
creature wholly animal—animal in his ferocity as well as in his appetites—ani- 
mal in his cunning, in his doggedness, in his terrors. When the bideous deed 
which crowns his hideous life has been done, he recoils from it not like a man 
from the spectre of his crime, but like a beast from some strange portent in the 
atmosphere. Properly supported by the orchestra and the stage management, 
I can imagine no melodramatic horror more effective than Mr. Studley’s stealthy 
skulking flight across the stage, with the blood of his miserable paramour upon 
his hands, and the nameless fear of the pursuing Law behind him, That it is 
not so properly supported I may therefore regret for Mr. Studley’s sake, while I 
rejoice over it on broader grounds. What Mr. Wallack, Jr., can do with the 
frightful “ devil” of this pleasing play, the all-compassing Fagin, we already 
knew. Let me only say therefore, that he does it better now than ever. His death- 
scene in the dungeon, studied now as it always was from H. K. Browne's de. 
sign in the novel, is developed more elaborately and yet more truthfully than of 
old. To see it now, is almost as agreeable as it would be, I suppose, to assist 
at the execution of an idiot for infanticide. 

Those who enjoy such spectacles I can confidently recommend therefore— 
not to go and gratify so morbid and perilous a taste. The rest of the world I 
may trust to their own instincts. Whether those instincts will lead them by 
preference to see the “ Seven Sisters,” or Mr. Forrest’s Jack Oade, I can’t pre- 
tend to divine. For my own part, until Miss Cushman falls into my way of 
le on my skates and make “ love on the 
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the modern idea of that just balance of phrases which should constitute a me- pen md Ousyel Past.” Thin ise 8 Mae, pechons, Tohoa 
lody, than we are apt to find elsewhere. It cannot be denied, however, that Mr. 4 
Bristow rambles occasiona!ly, even as Handel did—and without seeming to have 
the slightest apprehension of the singer who is to interpret his it; thas 


Hatta and Fancies, 


we find the bass running the gauntlet from E below the bass staff to E on the 


second line above—a sweep which will not slways be rendered as as it} 4 new dye of great richness and value, nearly resembling Cochineal, 
Mr. Thomas on Tharsday. Our space is now so limited that we must has been from an insec! the nelghbour- 
oo a verdict in the —? Here it is : Mr. Bristow’s Ora- prepared 2 , le gh 
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three times, wioning eighteen races, including seven walks over, aod 
clearing for the Marquis of Westminster no less a sum than £6,556. 
Birket Foster, we are very glad to say, isnotdead. The an- 
nouncement confoanded his name with that of bis father, Myles Birket 
Foster recently deceesd. Ata th _ in a fashiona- 
ble mansion ia Hyde Park, London, five ladies had their dresses burned 
in consequence of one of them catching fire es the wearer was perform 
on the piano. One died of her injaries, another is expected to die, 
the others were badly burned. Punch epeaks of the wrong man 
for the work. A book, says be, is announced by Dr. Tick, called “ Me- 
mory, aad How to Aid it.” The name is a ove for a lecturer on 





Orama. 


The philosophical Cadi who so pi ptorily and religiously re’ 
Layard for his foolish curiosity about other people’s business, ‘and 














the world as great. The chance of pre-eminence is always in favour of the 
dramatic singer, who, with less mechanical skill than her sister, possesses the 
secret of interpreting passion in a more tangible way than by singing a scale. 
Miss Kellogg in what she did of a purely mechanical kind was clean and neat ; 
bat her best success was achieved in frequent exhibitions of excellent dramatic 
purpose and feeling. Every one saw and felt that such a debuéante must im- 
prove on acquaintance. The lower part of Miss Kellogg's voice is unfortunately 
weak, and until practice has strengthened it some of her best effects will be 
lost, Bat we entertain no sort of doubt that it will become gradually stronger. 
Upward too the range is limited, although here it 1s of less consequence. We 
Mention these facts simply as part of doty, and with no disposition to qualify 
Opinion that Miss Kellogg is the best prima donna America has yet produced. 
Our readers who have not beard the lady will do well to judge tor themselves 
to day at the Matinée, when “ Rigoletto” will be repeated. The work is ex- 
cellently cast, and boasts of Stigelli as the Duke. 

A few weeks ago when we had no opera and but very little amusement of 
any kind, we lamented in touching strains the want of confidence exhibited by 
our concert givers who utterly deserted us. Then came the Italians taking 
three nights of the week, and then the English taking the other three. The 
week being thus musically consumed it came about naturally that the concert 
Rivers should become restless. Whenever they are not wanted they are sure to 
abound, and wh it is impossible for a conscientious critic to be present 
they are sure to give their best entertainments. Thus it bas happened that of 
the score or so of concerts lately given we have been able to refer but to two 
or three. The present week has been peculiarly prolific and as we have been 
More fortunate we will devote a small amount of space to the most memorable 
Of these affairs. And first on the list by honest right of merit, comes the classi. 
cal soirée of Messrs. Mason and Thomas. This took place on Tueaday evening, 
Sand was as usual a fashionable as well as musical event. The programme was 
made up of extremes, as it usually is, opening with a trio (in G minor) by 
Schumann, and ending with one of the quartettes (the seventh) of Beethoven 
Opus 59. The first of these pieces was selected, we presume, for the sake of the 
Piano-forte part, which is very ingeniously contrived, and, in point of fact, con_ 
stitutes its whole and sole merit. Beyond this we look ip vain jor any indica. 
tion of @ purpose, and still more vainly for that thread of human colloquialism 
which gives, or rather should give, to Chamber music its liveliest interest. To 
ascertain precisely what this colloquialism is, we have only to listen to Bee- 
thoven’s quartette. Here, with the slightest exercise of the imagination, we 
can readily believe lves in the p of four fellow creatures, who al- 
though they speak in a language different to that of ordinary life, are intelligi- 
ble. We listen to their discourse with a strange delight, and are astonished at 
ite alternate playfulness and severity, at its brilliant flashes of positive wit and 
rapid suggestions of earnest passion. Even without this faculty of finding a 
Picture in a sound, there is something for the general ear to relish in the ex- 
quisite melodies with which this trio is filled, and which on Tuesday night were 
fairly brought out by the performers. As a just and even liberal compensation 
for the dry pedantries of Schumann, the Quartette in P major was admirably 
selected. If Schumann must be thrust down the throat of every concert goer, 
in spite of the visible heaviness of soul which afflicts an audience when hig 
works are being played, it is well that the dose be sugared with Beethoven, 
Mosart, Haydn, or some other of the grand old masters 











“ Thou hast uttered many idle words, bat—Allah be praised !—the 
speaker is one and the hearer is another, and there is no harm done.” 

Iam about to be almost as uncivil to Mies Cashman as the Cadi was to Mr. 
Layard, and I shall therefore avail myself of the good sense of my Oriental ex- 
emplar to begin where be left off, with a cordial thanksgiving, that —“ the dra- 
matist is one and the actress another, wherefore if Miss Cushman does play 
Nancy Sykes, there is happily no harm done.” 

That is—no harm to Miss Cushman. For the possible damage inflicted upon 
the taste of an audi which is pelied by Miss Cushman’s ability to ad- 
mire what it ought not to be even invited to contemplate—that is another ques- 
tion. Ishould not raise it at all, certainly, had not Mr. Booth and Shake- 
speare been beginning a good work in this direction, and did I not regret to see 
the said good work interrupted by an artist so capable of carrying it nobly on. 
I raise it now rather in the hope that Miss Cushman herself may be induced to 
consider it, than with any intention of answering it analytically myself. Miss 
Cushman is not a debutante—(the more’s the pity, alike for us, who have 
thereby lost the delightful pleasure of seeing “ a new star swim into our ken,” 
and for herself, to whom no triumph assuredly of later years can have been half 
so thrilling as the first round of applause that followed the lancet of her first 
successful “ point”)—Miss Cushman is not a debutante—seeking light from the 
setting in which she puts herself. She is a “ Doctor of Arts,” whose name 
lends an indorsement to the parts she assumes, and she has a certain responsi- 
bility, therefore, for the substantial and intrinsic worth of those parts. Upon 
which let her accordingly ponder, and decide it with herself, whether the dra- 
matic creation of such characters as Nancy Sykes be, or be not, a thing whole 
some for the public mind. Let her not forget in so deciding, however, that she 
must look at the issue from the point of view of the stage alone. It is not safe 
to infer from the moral atmosphere of a novel, that the dramatization of that 
novel will carry the same atmosphere with it. In the large develop- 


Mnemonice—for, so far a8 we bave seen, those who have had most to do 
with Tick are decidedly the poole of shortest memory.—_-———Over the 
house assigned in Pekin tc Mr. Ward, the American Ambassador, the 
Chinese authorities placed the following inacription :—‘“‘ Lent to Ameri- 
can Barbarian Ward, Tribate Bearer.” TL city of Halifax, N.S., 
bas purchased two steam firo eogines in Boston, at a cost of $6,000. 
——_——-On Saturday, says the Suffolk Mercury, Lord Rendlesham 
Frederick William Thellurson) attains bis jay ae) and al) Sef- 
lk is talking of the grand preparations which have been made at Ren- 
wee lk hentiations toner oul ner fempenty—-anee- 
t day of it. er nor tem 
tions of bis! aoce—are connected with the event, On 
this day the curtain falls 








ever on the splendid Thellussen case in the 
Court of Chancery ; the romance of more than a hundred years culminates 
ba the complete bappionss of the hese, 2nd conse ee all the festival 
aod rejoicing which befit the last chapter of the thrilling story. 
Florence Nightingale is the first contributor to the fand for the A ames 
“ Convalescent Hospital” at Manchester, England.————Beantiful end 
wild spriog weather has favoured us during the greater part of this 
‘A new journal is about to be published in Ottawa, in the 
French language. It aims, we understand, to represent French Cana 
dian opinion at the Seat of Government. The North Atlantic 
Steamship Company bas rold their steamer the Adriatic to the Galwey 
Company, and she will take her place in that line in about two weeks. 
————The New York Banke have been lately holding thirty-seven 
millions of dollars in specie, which is the largest amount they have ever 
held. The measurement of first-class vessels now being built at 
St. Joho, N.B., is eaid to exceed 20,000 tons, London and 
Telegraph +peake of a report that Mr. Adkins was bebeaded at Pekin, after 
the withdrawal of the Allied forces, Mr. Adkins was attached to Lord 
Elgio’s mission, and was left at the capital to prepare for Mr. Bruce’s 
arrival. The late Lord = io — eon pict wes 

t a pistol, say: ow, if any w me 
ne ihat's'a Copy, Tit-shoot him. What's’ yoar nion *” 
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ment and the multifarious modulation to which a plot may be pada! are said to be scarce on the Ottawa River set- 
subjected by a writer, within the liberal limits of a hook, it is easily | tlements, 80 miles above the fature capital. The late Sir 
possible fur him to tone down his more odious or painful or objectionable cha- | Simpson filled the 


racters and incidents to the dominant intention of the work. Upon the stage, 
whatever is salient, for good or ill, in the “ written word,” becomes tenfold more 
salient, and impresses itself far more poignantly, and with unmodified intensity, 
upon the general textare of the composition. Add to thie the almost incalcula- 


t of the Morning Herald says that a deputation of Pazis 
to the reditenss of if. Genense, whom M. de Persigny 


which is peculiarly marked in the case of unpleasant scenes and disagreeable They offered him their con- 


objects, and it must be recognised at once as true, that in many instances the 
novelist may profitably treat of matters which the dramatist cannot with safety 
teuch. We can read without any positive blunting of the moral sensibilities 
such narratives of hell as the Abbé Buonaparte’s story of the eack of Rome by 
the army of the Constable, or Colonel Napier’s word-picture of the horrors 
of Badajoz. But what genius in the “ leading characters,” what opulence of red 
fire and “ rea) uniforms,” and gunpowder and architectaral effect, would recon- 
cile us to seeing the bald reality of either, enacted by living men and women on 
the stage ? 

A trenchant critic, obstinate in standing “ upon the ancient ways,” . might 
pursue Nancy Sykes from the footlights into “Shilling Monthly,’ | end of 1860, 1 





the debates ——Mr, T. Salt, MP., my has resigned his seat. 
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March 2 





Highness Prince Victor of Hobenlohe Jangenberg, Captain R.N., to} 


Laura Williamina, youngest daughter of Admiral Sir George F. Sey- | ingbam Palace. 


mour, G.0.B.—-——he office of Lord Clerk Register of Scotland, va- | 
cant by thy Zacdd of the Marquis of Dalbousie, has been abolished 
_M. Alexandre Dumas has arrived in Paris, in order to superintend the 
production of anew drama founded on bis romance, “ Le Vicomte de 
gel -” -The death is annousced of Mr. Saunders, late 
senior partoer in the firm of Mersrs. Saunders and Otley, publisher. 
What’s the difference between a Man with a tore throst and a Manilla 
eheroot? Why, the one is a Man ill, and the other's a Man iller. 
The Emperor Alexander LI. of Russia has authorised the erection of a 
monument to the Russian Poet, Al der Pouschki It is to be 
placed in the garden of the Lyceum, Tsarkne-Selo, where the post was 
edacated.————Sir Joseph Paxton has written to the Times, complaio- 
ing of the terms on which the managers of the proposed International 
Exhibition of 1862 invite tenders for the buildings. —The proprie- 
tor of a public en In Berlin announced recently the performance of 
a corps of moasicians who had served under Garibaldi. The 





























Piedmontese functionaries, whom Prussia does not nise. 
Besides the Nubian lion, which died of an apopletic stroke, and not from 
the effects of cold, as was supposed, the Zoological Society of London 
has not lost more animals since the first of December than the usual 
average. Ross Bonheur bas removed from Paris to Fontaine- 
blean, where she has purchased an estate and built a stadio costing 
55,000 france. Herr Stopel’s adaptation of “ Hiawatha,’ with 
. Miss Heron in the leading part, bas been lately performed at Covent Gar- | e 
den Theatre, London. Married, on the 6th alt., at Trinity Chureb, 
Chelsea, by the Rev. R. Burgess, Brig.-Gen. Lord George Paget, C.B., 
to Louisa, youngest daughter of Charles Heneage. Esq, and the Hon. 
Mrs. Heneage.—-_——Mr. Doxat has retired from the editorship of the 
London Observer, after fifty-four years and six months service, witha 
good fortane, tbe reward of his labour. A contemporary says that 
a novel application of the electric light was recently made at Schaff- 
hausen on the Rhine. The celebrated waterfall or cataract at that place, 
108 feet in height, was illaminated by five electric lamps. The effect 
was magica! ; the waters of the Rhine appeared like a ea of fire. 
The clear gain to the St. Paul’s Cathedral Fand from the recent per- 
ce of the “ Messiah” amounts to about £600.——_——-Among the 
items in the Eoglish Art news, we see it stated that a young lady has 
been admitted as a student at the Royal Academy ; although there have 
been female Academicians, no female student was ever heard of | 
before ia Trafalgar Square or Somerset House.- 
that there has not been so much realised by the sale of the loot 
as was first supposed. 
veritable relics of their imperial master, aud eagerly bought up a large 
quantity ; but paid for it in counterfeit Mexican dollars, of which a vast 
amoant is in cirenlation at Hong-Kong————A large body of noble- 
men and gentlemen, soldiers, mivisters, and men of letters, are combin- 
ing to raise a iestimonial to Sir James Outram—the Bayard of tbe In- 
dian War—a statae, to be p'aced beside that of Havelock, and perba, 




















a service of plate, The Committee consists of the Duke of Argyll, the | Lord Derby. 


Ear's of Sh 'y and Dalhousie, Lords Palmerston, Hardinge, Har- 
ris, Keane, Lyveden, Traro and creates, be Lord Mayor of London, and 
« long list of eccial and military celebritier. —A corresponden to 
one of the London — writing from Naples, says that the exoava- 
tions at P: ii have at been recommenced. They have been al- 





mort since 1848, mach to the annoyance of artiste and work- 
mev.———— We have no doubt that very mao. 
hear that Punch intends reissuing bis volumes tbe commencement, 


one every month. There will be an introduction prefixed to each 
volume, which will farnish a key to the events satirised or commected on. 
———-— A short time since upwards of 6090 lbs. of putrid meat were 
the - of eeatens te exkasstpts for the of presenting 
course on for purpoee 
to Trinity College a statue of Lord Macaulay. Among the committee we 
notice the names of the Dake of Devonshire, the Marquis of owne, 
Lord Lgotians, Earl Grey, Alfred Tennyson, W. M. Thackeray and Dr. 
Whewell. —A movement has been lately on foot for restoring the 
sculptured stones of Melrose Abbey, which ia course of time hed been 








knocked away from the building, and many of which are embedded in the | yr p, 





The famous —— ~~ of William the Con- 











queror is now at the Ordnance Map-office, tbampton, for the purpose 
sroaag canied by Coe of y.—_———— The 
Marquis of Huntley will, io all pr lity, succeed to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy of Aberdeenshire, vacent h of the Earl of Aberdeen. 
Bow Bridge a' is about to be removed, 

in uence of the narrowness of its This has been 
ees Se > gem re to Riebard III. and Bos- 
. ‘Abe or Ni ¥ the floishing 

stroke to bis great work, “ The History of Julius Cesar,” w has been 
80 long annou to have some | information from Asia 
Minor, and be bas selected a young architect of Valenciennes, M. Edmond 





’ 
ae ny to make inqai Ap 
ry French philosopber bas predicted that, owing to the vast 
accumalation of ice at the South Pole, the earth will tip up, 
hew continents to light and deluging old ones. This catastrophe 
oately will not take py bee thousand years ye’, 
bold scheme bas lately been originated in England. The project is no 
leas than that of replecing the nine thousand tons of coal now 
daily in London by gas, which is to be made at the coal fields, and con- 
be hig ia an enormous main, three hundred miler, to the great metro- 
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“PUNCH’S ” ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


On Monday last, being the day before that appointed for the Meeting 
of Parliamert, Mr. Punch, wbo bad just returned from an interview 
with his Royal Mistrese, was informed by one of his trembling footmen 
that a Deputation hambly solicited the honour of admission to bis Pre- 
sence. 

“ A Depatation of what ?’’ demanded Mr. Punch, in bis usaal mild and 
affable macner. 

“ There are Ministers, and Members of Parliament, and all that sort,” 
responded the vassal, apologetically. 

“Tam not fond of receiving the lower orders in my sanctum, as you 
know,” retarned his master. “They make it emell of wood-violets, and 
millefleurs, and Bouquet de Bunkumw, and destroy the perfume of my 

. However, let them in.” 
ntroduced by the Premier, there entered reepeotfully, and indeed al- 
most awe stricken, Lord Jobo Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Sir G. CO. Lewis, 
the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, Sir Joba Pakingtoo, 
Lord Herbert of Lea, Sir Charles Wood, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Bright, Mr. 





Milner Gibson, Lord Campbell, The O'Hagao, the Duke of Argyll, Mr. | 247! 


Henley, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Cowper, Lord Carlisle, Colonel North, Mr. 
Edwia James, Baron Rothecbild, Sir Bulwer Lytton, Mr. Ewart, Mr. 
Gilpin, ever so many Bishops, and about fifty more of the celebrities or 
notorieties of the two Houses. 

“ Now then, what's ap?” demanded Mr. Punch. “ Don’t all epeak at 
once,” added the right honourable gentleman, lighting a weed. 

“ The fact is, Mr. Panch,”’ said Lord Palmerston, “ some of the parties 
whom you see before you, have a petition (o make to =, 

“ Let’s see the Beggars’ Petitivn,” said Mr. Panob, blandly. 

“Well,” said the jer, “ it is to be made verbally.” 

* But pot verbosely, I trast,” said Mr. Punch. “Go it.” 

“Tam not In it, |,” said Pam, “ bat I am asked to introduce the 


“Several of us are not in it,” cried divers voices. 

“ Settle it among yourselves, gentlemeo,” said Mr. Punch, “ aod whea 
ou are quite ready, fre away. I shan’t offer you Seats, because, ha! 
! ba! you have all seats of your own.” 
Whea the convulsions of laughter which of course rewarded this epi- 
gtam had sabsided, 
Lord Palmerston said. “ The fact is, my dear Mr. Panch, they want 
you not to publish your world-famous Estence of Parliament this 


“ By Jove!” was all that Mr. Panch permitted to escape him, bat the 
fire in his eye would have eclipsed a raging volcano. 
“T told "em that it was rather carrying assurance to the point of im- 
dence,” continued the Premier, “ to come and aek you such « thing ; 
t kaowing you to be a goo}-uatared party, I said that they might rely 
oa a civil hearing” 
“ Let them tpeak,” growled Mr. Punch 
“Tt eppears to me, my dear Mr. Punch,” said Mr, Gladstone, “ that 
three = open to me——" 
* One is the door, one is the window, and ove is up the chimoey,” re- 


j tion. 


ble. 
emoky chimneys iato the bargain.” 


brought down eight pigeons from the upper sky. 


pposed 
to the prayer of your petitioners, and therefore I can state it with more 
candour 
oratory by your merciless succinctness, that nobody reads any reports 
bat yours, and that the label which you stick upon a speaker whom 
lice pre-| you don’t like clings like the sbirt of Neseus, and barns like the 
vented the performance, alleging that the paseporis of the masicians were | circlet of fire placed by Orcas, ia the ‘ Epicurzan,’ upon the brow of 
not formal, baving been made out not by the regular authorities, but by | th 


Neesus or Orcus either. Favour me by drawing it mild.” 


the language of the valgar, the 
makes his life 


of lightaing. “Ico 
books to be set down in mine for what you are.” 


alike——” 


For myself, for my friend Disraeli, and I believe I may say for Palmer- 


It is said| lam 
blest invention of modern times. 
The Chinese were very much excited at seeing | sparkle of a comedy, it combines the fidelity of a daguerreotype, and the 
permanence ofa diamond, to which I may aid that its impartiality is 
equalled but by ite lacidity, and if its elegance can be paralleled it is 
only by its indie 


is the Iostitatioa which you would abolish ?” 


pondents (aod some of them don’t pay the postage, and be hanged to 
them !) the moss solemn and earnest 

persons will be gled to} jiament is the Palladium of Eoglish liberties, and the air that Britoas 
breathe, that ite unsparing revelations of the proceedings ia your 
Houses save the Constitatioa aboat elevea times a week, and that if I 
= atany — discontinue Ay ew subjects would lose not 

t their 
<<iytint de anette 7 the most important element ia appioess, but the foundation 


well. If I close my eye, O my eye!” 
bdaed 
resumed, in a mild but firm tone, 
sence will be reeumed. All I shall add is, Look out—and 
horse, a wh 


into a raptarous cheer for the pew instalment 


The erea is about 52 equare miles; its population about 7000. Its 
Prince belongs to the Grimaldi family, and makes bis living like a Jew- 


The sbout that followed this sally alarmed the guards on duty at Buck- 


© Don’t begia prosing,” said Mr. Punch, appeased by this d t 

“ Tell me in a few words what it is you all object to.” 

“Why,” eaid the Ch lor of the Exchequer, “ in the first place——”’ 
“Ha! would you,” said Mr. Punch, menaciog!y. 
* Bat I have two complaiats,” pleaded Mr. Gladstone. 
“ What are they—corns and the toothache ?”—d ded the Inexora- | r 
“Take Cock! ’s Pills, I'm told they cure both, and hams, aod 











Ancther burst of laughter that set St. Bride’s bells jangling, and 


“ Listeo, Mr. Puch,” said Mr. Disraeli. “1am diametrically o 


an if it were my own. They say that you spoil all their 


e priestess.” 

“ Walker, Dizzy!” said Mr. Panch. “Half of ’em never heard of 
“ Well, I have pat it elegantly for them,” eaid Mr. Disraeli ; ‘ bat in 
way you show up a Parliament man 
not worth having.” 

“ Was I ever unkiad to you ?”’ demanded Mr. Punch. 

“ Never,” eaid Mr. Disraeli, impetuously, “and I am your debtor for 
ver for the way you preserve my Attic salt.” 

“ Do I ever do injastice to any of you? 


“ Bat we can’t all be sensible,” cried several voices. 
“Then, don’t be sensitive,” returned Mr. Paoch, with the promptness 
rehend you all, mybloatere. It does not suit your | t 


“ We must live,” said a choras of voices. 
“ Je ne vois pas la nécessité,” returned Mr. Panch. I 
“Mr. Paocb,” said Lord Derby, “ you and I do not always think 


“ That is because you sometimes think wrongly. my dear Lord.”’ 
« Soit,” ssid the Earl, langhiog. “ Bat I do not join in this petition. 


ton, and any others (if there are any) who are really Oat-and-Outera, 
to state that | consider your Essence of Parliament! the no- 
ith the interest of a novel and the 


oeability. -This is an ivadequate tribate——” 
“ It ie,” said Mr. Punch, “ bat it approximates to Veracity. And this 
“Only the Pamps among us,” exclaimed the Premier, Mr. Disraeli, 
rby, and a few more. 
‘Ha!l” said Mr. Puoch, rising, while the assembly trembied, 
“ And the pauses amid his speech 
Were as awful as the oma” 


“IT continue,” said Mr. Punch, “to receive from thousands of corre: 


assurances that the E-sence of Par- 


ir confidence in existing institatioas. While I am watcbing, all is 


murmars, and some sobbiogs were heard, and then Mr. Punch 


“Next week, being that following the meeting of Parliament, the Es 
oat. 
The Deputution was about to withdraw with some precipitation, when 


. Panch 
“ Nay, be good boys, and you bave nothing to fear. A bridle for the 
for the ass, 
All powerful indeed is elogaeace, Every man present instantly burst 
PUNCH’S ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
i 

ANNEXATION oF Monaco.—France has been making a purchase in 
Italy. The Monaco is altogether a comical Tittle place. 
boy ia London, by the sale of oranges and lemons. He generally resides 
in France, of which he isa Peer. According to the J Belge, 
the eat Duc de Valeatinois bas disposed of a considerable portion of 
his inconsiderable tance to France for 4,000,000 francs, retaining 
only bis capital. The territory thas said to b> acquired is contiguous to 
the now French territory of Nice, of which indesd it was previously ia 
some respects a portion.—Scolsman. 

>—“ We are informed from Paris that on 


The iniipatnes Belge 
the 4\h a Convention was signed which definitely cedes Menton and Ro- 
oo to France. The eum paid to the reigning Priace is 4,000,000f. 
ie, moreover, retains the town of Monaco and its 3,000 inhabitants.” 





@bituarn. 


, Major Edwd. A , RM.— At St. Andrews, Major-Gen. Gairdner, 
"Gapk Coorg Baker, R.N.—At Bath, Capt, J.T. Warren, 
Oxford, . the Rev: Bulkeley Bandinel, D.D., rector of Haughton-le- 
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— 
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ce 
be 
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at 


ing out of a wound in the face, din action up 50 years ago.— 
Bath, Lieut. John Green, R.N.—At Plymouth, Lieut. Wm. W. Howell, of H. M. 
8. Jason.—At Memphis, Tenn., Oliver Everett Durivage, the once popular 
actor and dramatist. He was a brother of the well known poet of that name, 
and son to a sister of the Hon. Edward Everett. 





Appoiuinents. 


Charles Pressly, -, Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, to be a 
Companion of the pnt” Lord Edward George Fitzalan Howard to be De puty 
arshal of Eagland.—William Unwin Heygate, ey (Conservative), of 


Brent Pelham Hall, in the county of Hertford, is returned M. P. for 


to be Barrack master at 
Arup. 
DELHI AND LUCKNOW PRIZE MONEY. 
We bave at length to congratulate the country acd the Service oa the 
distribation 
hope has made many a beart sick, afief many a brave coldier bas fallen 
a victim to bard work, or climate, or ill-cared wounds, the Royal War- 
rants sppear in the Gazelle, and tardy justice is to be done. On the 12th 
of May, 1857, the insurrection breke out in Delbi, and on the 14th of 
September the place was retaken by an arsiult which will ever rank 
among the most brilliant incidents of modera warfare. During the four 
moaths that the great ersenal of Upper India was in the hands of the 


rebels the brave men who apheld supremacy of never 
quailed for a momeot. Que af.er another the Generals laid down their 


Indian summer. At last, when —. had reached its height at 
home, aod oar ill-wisbers abroad had began to exult in the downfall of 
the Empire, the news came that a little force of Koglish and Sikhs bad 
assaulted and takea a city defended by 40,000 enemies. Sacha feat of 
arms deserves its reward, and in the present oase the pecuniary gains are 
not i aate. The victorious army has more than 34 lacs of rapees to 
| divide. The booty is staced in the Gazelle to consist of “ Crown and 
other jewels, coin, shawle, arms, elephants, horses, ordoance, and other 
property.” which being daly sold produced tbe sum mentioned. 

Four Geneial officers, who saccessively held the chief command ope- 
rating against Deli, divide between them tbat 20th part which falls to 


General y. 

£17,000 between them, to be divid 
days duriog which each of them respectively held the chief command.” 
The rest is di-tribated in the usual way, according to the pay of the re- 
cipient—from the Maj 
privates, who receive oaly one share. It may sar, 


the troops at firat intrenched in the Resideocy, 
Havelock, the force which held Cawapore during the final operations 
ost 


agai 

Colin Campbell. 
der-in-chier, and the reat is distri 
Generals, who receive 152 shares each, te the 
share. It may be said that the Prize Money at the two places amounts 
to about balf a million sterling. 


was no exception to this rale. 

sickly officers and toilworn soldiers whom it mi 

looking for it in vain. Happily, the coan'ry now feels too strong an in- 
+ *t, The Fn tes 6: 


ofven fall to the lot of a soldier, a» 
too mach iato bis thoughts when he eaterson acampaign. The tendency 
of modern warfare is to spare 
even at sea, where a greater 
tice of privateering has been coodemned by the chief Powers of Europe. 
Bat the case of these insurgeat cities is very different from that of 
civilized States carrying on a regular warfare agaiust foreigners. De 
Lucknow, and the rest were dens «f 
all the wealh that was found was only a jast retribation for crimes an- 
equalled in atrocity.— Times, Feb. 9. 


to 
ret; MD to be Cor bp. Sth: eedietonne t bp, 
who ret. oy pad ay hy - to be Lt, v Bradshaw, 


the Delbi and Lacknow Prize Money. After deferred | The Chanticleer, 


command, worn out with anxiety and oppressed by the terrific heat of an | yards 


nard, Major-General Reed, Sir Archdale Wilson, and the late Major- 


eony. ‘These personally or their representatives 


receive 
“io portion to the number of 


who receive 76 shares each, to the 
some of our 


eaders that these vast dispropor'ions should exist, but the custom of 


prize distribution is traditional, aad is as invariable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. 


Lucknow was taken on the 16th of March, 1858, and the 


feptnest Be comes 14 lacs, 82,645 rupees, This sum is to be div’ 


tween all the troops which took part in the operons, incladiog all 

the force under Sir H. 
Lacknow, and the force under the nal command of Sir 
tof the whole goes to the Comman- 
ted in shares, from the Lieutenant- 
privates who receive one 


Oce-twent‘eth 


One of the most ordisary faults of our military system bas been the 


slowness with which rewards have been granted to the deserving. The 
Peninsula meda!, which came whea the greater part of those who had 
taken part in the war were dead, is an extreme, but not a wholl: 

alleled cas2. 
Crosses of the Legion of Honour, and eve 
England bas similar recompenses in store, but, unfortunately, they remain 
If a man has got sogties 80 

— to say and says bis eay sensibly, do I ever fail to recognise the 
fact?” 


After every battle a French Genera! is able to distribute 
more subetantial rewards, 


oog in store that their brightness is dimmed and their value dimi- 


nished whea they are broughtout. The Delhi aod Lackaow Prize M 


ated about it while the 
t have comforted were 


Departmente di 


erest in the army to allow any great i 





bj P which 
erose in India were echoed at home, and the result is that ecarcely has 
Parliament met when the Royal Warrant is 


ublisbed. The forces in 
oney certainly does not 
we should be sorry to see it enter 


odia have well won all they have got. Prize 


vate property as much as, possible, and 
ity has always been allowed, the prac- 


marderers, and the coafisoation 


A“lac”’ is one bandred thousand rapees, or ten thousand poands 


sterling, the rupee being about equal to two ehilliogs Eoglish—The 
Nava! Officers engaged share also. 


Gen. Sir Hope Grant has left China, and is now on his way home in 


company with Lord Elgin. Later accounts state that Lord Elgin had 
ceeded no further than Shanghei.——Sir J. Outram, G.C.B., has sigolted 
his willingness to accept the command of the Art’s's’ Corps 

Volunteers.——The Admiralty haviog decided on extendiog the Royal 
Marine barracks at Chatbam, so as to afford accommodation for several 
bundred additional officers and men, the present barrack buildings will 
be enlarged at a co‘t, inclading the purchase of land, of aboat £70,000 
& considerable portion of which sum has already beea voted in the Navy 


nted to the House of Commons last 


Estimates prese 
Regiment, bas received the 


on.— 


War-Orrics, Fes. 8.—24 Gds : 
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Navup. 


Tue “Briacx Prixce.”—This tremendous floating battery, which is 
now in course of completion at Govan, on the Clyds, is 419 feet in 
length, and measures 6,057 toas. Externally she appears to b: a siaga- 
larly baodsome and very sharp screw vessel constructed to carry 40 
uns, 34 of which are to be placed on the lower and 6 on the upper 

armour coasiets of forged iron plates 4} inches thick. h plate 
is 15 feet 6 inches in length, by 3 feet 2 inches ia breadth, and weighs up- 
wards of 4 tons. The plates are all fitted into one another with groove 
and dovetail joints; aad as there are no fewer than 200 of these used 
covering the outer surface, the weight of the mere armour of the vessel 


n | 8 not fer short of 900 toas. The vessel is built in compartments, The 


magazines are also enclosed and protected by double bulkheads, the 
apace be:weeu being capable of being filled with water as a security 
against, as regards them, the far more appalling accideat of fire. 
engines are to be of 1,250 borec-power, supplied with steam from 
voilers. It is expected that she will attain a epeed of fourteen or fifteea 
koots an hour. aii 

It is stated on good authority that it is the intention of the Adm 


to cut down eeveral of the largest and soundest line of-battle ships, 
convert them into plated steam baiteries for the defence of the 


, 17, screw corvetie, was launobed at Portsmouth on the 
9th ult. Sbe is a duplicate vessel to the Rinaldo—Rear-Admiral Sir 
B. Walker, K C.B., oa the 8th alt., bolet d bi (blae) on board the 
Fisgard at Woolwich, fag-ehip of modore the Hon. P. R. D 


C.B.——tThe 6, mr. Wilsoa, left Piymouth Sound on the 7th 
alt. for the North America and West Indian statioo.—The Jmmortalité, 
51, Capt. Hancock, left 
and Navy Gazette says: “ is reason to believe that no startling re 
duetioa will be made in the amount of the navy estimates for the , 
although there may be a good round sum saved in the votes for 

and misoc!!aneous expendi-are, amouating as we are informed 
aboat four-fiths of a million sterling. If that be correct the vote will be 
about £12,000,000. Notwithstanding the preseure oo the it 
is likely what the full camber of sailors will be maiutained for the navy, 
and that there wili be no dimioution ia the vote for wager.” 





Arrotntments.— Rear- Admiral R. 8. Robi to be © lier of the 
vy. Sir B. W. Walker, K.C.B.—Commrs : J. B. Montgomerie, to Centaur ; 8- 
2; H. B. Woolcombde, to Queen.—Lieuts: M. Pox, # 











turned Mr. Panch, furiously. “Perbape you'd better take the last, as 
most likely to soot you.” ’ 





the los of the Commander-in-Chief. They are the late Sir Heary Bar- 
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New Books. 


In the absence of novelties from local publishera—sach novelties at 
least as-tempt us to read and digest, with the view of giving an bonest 
opinion—we borrow from a London contemporary some remarks on a 
late London iseve, limited perbaps in ite immediate theme, but of an in- 
terrst that readily expands. This is not a case ia which an Englishman 
would be apt to exclaim Si sic omnia / ; rather might be say, without vaio 
glory, Ez uno disce omnes! Capt. Mooreom’s rcord of the 52nd Light 
Infan'ry might be repeated, mudatis mutandis, in many another instance. 


We giadly direct attention to this volume. It records the career of a 
celebrated regiment, distinguished not only for deeds of renown, bat 
also for a discipliae and organization which have made it conepicaous 
among British infantry. Such a record is very valuable at a time when 
the naticn is anxious to make the most of the vast masses of its Volua- 
teers, and to keep ite array of patriot soldiers in a high state of military 
efficiency. Had it been merely a dry collection of details, we venture 
to think that, at this juoctare, it would deserve come notice from u’. 
Bat it is a real history of the 52d, compiled with remarkable care aod 
diligence, digested into a regular narrative, at all times cleer, and occa- 
sionally gi aphic, and full of characteristic anecdotes and incidents, which 
fix the sabject upon the memory. Thus it forms a complete and trust- 
worthy piciure of military life in its noblest develo t ; and we should 
add that its tone and manner are excellent, entirely devoid of boasting 
and pretension, and that the mape, plans, and illustrations it contains are 
well executed and of mach value. We concar with Captain Moorsom io 
the hope that the example set by this publication will “induce a more 
scientitic and soldierlike tone in the futare regimental records cf the 
army ;”’ aad we feel assured “that the work iteelf will raise the charac- 
ter of the British soldicr in general.” Indeed, one only complaint 
against this book is, that its high price mast restrict its ¢ rculation ; 
we think that a cheap edition of it might prove of real advantage to the 


ice. 

“The 524 was embodied in 1775, at a crisis when England’s reputation 
in arms bai fallen to aa ignominous point, yet waa just about (o rise amid 
the struggle of th: Seven Years’ War. Uoatil after the close of the 18th 
century the 52d did not differ in any respect from other regiments of foot 
in the service, being formed iato light and grenadier companies, accord- 
ing to an aucient military organization. There were the days of Ger- 
maa strategy in the field, acd of slow precision and stiffaess on parade, 
and a picture of a sentry of the 52d at this time, at the 22d page of this 
volume, gives a curious notion of the dress and disciplice which were 
then in fashion in the British service. The lozenge-shaped helmet, and 
powdered pigtail ; the choking s'ovk, and tight-fitting coat; the pipe- 
clayed breeches, and buttoned gaiters, the ponderous firelock and feeble 
bayonet, made up a figare expressive of the time when war was rather 
a demonstration of force than a murderous band-to band eocounter, and 
when the safety and comfort of the soldiers were matters entirely out 
of consideration. ‘ 

Having served with distinction and suffered terribly ia the ingloriocs 
strife of the American war, the 52d acquired additional renown in the 
loug contest with Tippoo Sultaun, which marked the close. of the 18th 
century. Is formed the leading colamn of the centre in the first attack 
on Seringapatam, end was highly ealogized by Lord Cornwallis for the 
daring and iotrep'dity of its duct. I's peculiar history, however, 
commences when, aft:r its retura from India, it was formed into a corps 
of Light Infantry in 1804, as a part of the national army against Napoleon. 
It became a section of the Light Brigade, which under the orders of Sir 
Joha Moore was kept as a kind of fying column to meet the invaders on 
the coast of Kent, and, under the care of Kenneth Mackenzie, it acquired 
aspecial character and organization, which scon made it a crack reg:ment. 
The fall development of “ the company system as contra distinguished 
from that sy+tem wh'ch makes the battalion the unit of organization,” ap- 
pears to have beeo the role of that officer; and the splendid career cf the 
52d attests the excel'ence of an arrangement which, provided efficient 
sabalterns can be obtained, is calculated to raiee the tone of a regiment, 
to strengthen the hands of the commanding officer, and 'o insure efficient 
discipline and obedience. Independently of this novel organization, the 
624, in 1804, was taught 4 peculiar drill by its colovel, which wes soon 
adopted by our Light Ivfantry, and, having been furnished with light 
arms, and inured to rapid marching aod exercise, the corps rapidly rose 
into notice. As early as 1805 the Duke of York bad singled it out for 
commendation, end before the Peninsular war had commenced it had 
gaiced the bighert character for discipline. 

Tbe permanent fame of the 52d was, indeed, acquired in that memo- 
rable contest. If we bear in mind the quality of the enemy, the length 
and varying pbrases of the straggle, and the many presented 
for services of arduous and very different kinds, the Peninsular war was 
eminently calculated to test the merits of any body of soldiers, and those 
of the 52d bave been described as ‘never surpassed by any men who 
have borne arms.” The regiment served in the various campaigns be- 
tween 1808 and 1814, and its bravery, discipline, aod high spirit made it 
one of the gems ef the Light Division. We canuot follow this interest- 
iog record through all the details of these glorious deeds, and shall on! 
saber to a few instances in which the 52d was «specially ‘ i 
covered the rear io the retreat on Coranna, and eo great was its steadi- 
ness and dircipline that while other regiments were nearly diseolved its 
loss was under 100 men, tboogh always expoeed in the point of danger. 
It joined the celebrated march on Talavera—62 miles in 26 hoars—per- 
haps uprivalled in military annals ; and with the ay» famous 43d it 
harled down Simou’s enormous column when forming on the ridge of 
Busaco. At Fuentes D’Onoro—the only pituhed battle in which the 
Dake was beffied for a moment—it took part with the Light Division in 
the very nice and critical evolution of changing front and retreating in 
tquares in the presence of powerfal masses of cavalry ; and the manner 
in which this duty was executed attracted the envious eulogy of Mas- 
eéne. The regiment was aleo very distinguished for its steady coolness 
in the retreat from Burgos, for its heroism at the sieges of Ciudad Rod- 
tigo and St. Sebastian, and for its admirable handling at Orthee, in 
which battle march of the 62d across a bog, considered impassable, de- 
cided, probably, the fate of the action. Perhap:, however, its greatest 
feat was accomplished in the affair of Vera—in forcing the lines which 
Marshal Soult had raised to defend the frontier of France, and which, 
with the Bidessoa io front, and « eeries of rocky ridges bebind, were 
nearly as strong as those of Torres Vedras. Ou this occasion the 52d 
was under the orders of the present Lord Seaton, who had held the com- 
mand since 1811 ; aod he hed taken particular care to gain an exact ac- 
quaintance with the ground, and to teech bis subalteros bow to occupy 

. When the attack came on, the 52d not only forced the lines in their 
front, and carried a redoubt which swept their approaches, but actually 
ercased the summit of the ridge, and, swarming the reverse of the 
Dill, took three guns aod 400 prisoners—an achievement, as Captain 
Moorsom obeerves, “ perhaps the most brilliant on record of a regiment.” 

Unlike many of the Peninsular regiment, the 52d took part in the 
campaign which closed the Handrid Days of Napoleon. It was not pre- 
sent at Quatre Bros, but ~~ next day had joined the army, which was 
slowly falling back upon Waterloo. It was then s part of Adam’s bri- 

; and on the memorable 18th of June was posted antil the afternoon 

i the rear of the right of Wellington’s forces. As the day wore on, and 

the allied front was being thinned by its furious enemy, it was moved 
forward in a line with Hoogoument, and when there was exposed for 
teveral hours to attacks of heavy cavalry and artillery. At the crisir, 
when the mageive columns of the Old and Middle Gaard of the Emperor, 





Sg ee 7 the remains of the troops which had forced the position of 
La Haye , Were moving upon the British centre, the 52d, deployed 
in lice, was on the left of the Middle Gua d; and, al menaced 


by 
tome ctirassiers, it fell at once on the flank of the column, and aided 
y in its finel discomfiture. From that day till the Indian Matiny 
the arms of the 52d were sheathed ; but in peace, es in war, it ever pre- 
served, through several generations of commanders, its high character 
and excellent diccipline. This volume contains a number of tributes to 
its ee nase in one and ee -_ these are interestiog 

as displaying important effects which esprit 
honourable service in the field, and a good system of internal arrange- 
ment never fail to bave on a mili body. In 1857 the 52d was again 
in action, and it did not belie in its Indian exploits the Lopes its accient 
Tenown excited. It fought gallantly in a brilliant skirmish against a 
mass of the Seslkote matineers, and, although cruelly wasted by disease, 
one of the avenging colamos which stormed the sacred city of 
this, as on several occasions, the r+ t received 
the highest encomiums “for its gallantry, devotion, and regularity in 
ers ;” and it is gratifying to find that the loug had in no de- 

le e 


gree impsired its That efficiency is the y reealt of the 
lie afte comtaginnkomens the skill and attention of its eubal- 


and | But amongst books treating of geology, geography, botany, and ethno- 


t in order, we presume, to dispose of them eventually in America.—Art- 


trymen has been formed in’o one of the noblest of the legions which have 

borne the glory of Eogland’s arms to all lands inhabited by man. 
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LIBRARY AND RELICS OF RUMBOLDT. 


We have been much gratified in being able to inspect a curious, inte- 
resting, and valuable treasure that has jast arrived in this country—the 
library of the late Alexander Von Humbold'. It bas not yet been ar- 
raoged and classified, aod were consequently unable to make a thorough 
examination ; but we saw enough to make us wish to see more. The 
library, in every possible variety of binding, consists of about twelve 
thoaraod volumes, and is of very miscellaneous character—the works, 
as might be expected, being for the most part of a scientific nature. 


phy, we noticed very mauy of the best illustrated works, both in 
ience and Art, that have appeared during the present century. In- 
deed the great work of the whole collection is an Art production, the 
° Nw a da Louvre,” in eighty-four folio volames—a present to 
Hamboldt from Louis Philippe : it is expensively half-bound in red mo- 
rocco leather, and is, altogether, a gift worthy of a king. This gigantic 
publication consists of an impression of every plate that has been ea- 
aved under the direction of the French government, from the time of 
onis XIV. to that of Louis Philippe, and contains portraits of distin- 
guished personages of the court, in Art, in war, in science, and in litera- 
ture, during that period, and includes views of towns and villages, plans 
of campaigus, and tableaux of battle-fields, as well as engraviogs from 
the old and modern masters. 

ia of French Art during portions of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. 

ith the exception of a complete set, presented by the present French 
government to the Maseum at Soath Kensington, this is, we believe, the 
ouly copy to be found ia this country. 

What will add immensely to the attraction of these volumes in the 
eyes of many, is the fact that a large number of the works contain MS. 
notes by Humboldt. In the “ Kosmos,” for instance, there are about a 
dozen pages of matter which we trust will te incorporated in future edi- 
tions of that work; some have only his autograph, and many contain 
inscriptions to him by their several authors, including a large proportion 
of the Jierati of all countries during the last balf century. The variety 
ot tone adopted by the presenter is most amusing. The style varies from 
the blunt democrat of America, who presents his volume to “A. Hum 
boldt, Erq., from his friend the author,” to the courtly Spaniard who 
takes the opportunity “of showing his esteem and veneration for the 
a luminary of learaing, the bright sin of science, his Excellency the 

aron Alexander Von Hambol4i.” 

Amongst the works, which at present are lying péle méle in the room 
they occopy, are one hundred and sixty diplomas of as many learned so- 
cieties in all perts of the globe, which bad done honour to themselves 
and the great philosopher by enrolling him amongst their members. 
With what different feelings does the stranger look upon there, from 
those experieaced by Humboidt as he successively received them—for, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, our philosopher was not insensi- 
ble to the esteem and flattery of others. These diplomas, coming from 
lands as wide as the poles asunder, are a lar, and we may add an 
artistic monument to bis fame—they are visible recognitions by the 
intellectual world of what he had attempted, and of what he had 
achieved, in the physical sciences. ach one of the hundred and sixty 
may, indeed, be regarded as a crown presented by Science herself to her 
most accomplished and illustrious soo, 

Bat our main purpose in visiting these relics of Hamboldt was to in- 
spect the bust of the Baron, executed by the French sculptor. David 
@’Angere. It is colossal, as the bust of the author of “ Kosmos” should 
rightly be, and is familiar to many ia this cepaney from descriptions and 
engravings of it that have appeared in pablic prints. It is well execu- 
ted, as are all works from the atelier of David, and admirably preserves 
the expression and lineaments of the great naturalist of whom it is a re- 
presentation. 


Both the bust and the library have been bought by Mr. Henry Stevens, 
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A FIRE AT BLENHEIM; THE TITIANS BURNT. 


Great excitement was caused in this city early this morning from a 
report that the magnificent palace of Blenheim was being destroyed by 
fire, and that the many and valuable curiosities that were known to be 
located in the varions rooms were irretrievably !ost. Of course ramour 
with ber basy tongue had considerably in d the damage that was 
dove, and we were not a little gratified apon visiting the spot to find 
that the fire had wholly been confined to the north-east portion of the 
building, containing part of the porter’s lodge, the bakehouse, the land 
clerk’s room, the steward’s room, and the Titian room, this portion of 
the buildings being separated from the by a fireproof room and an 
open space used asa yard. About balf-past five this morning the porter 
was alarmed by the smell of wood buraing, and, upon eseuding himeelf, 
saw from the reflection that the bakebouse roof was on fire. He gave the 
alarm by ringieg the visitors’ bell, and, with the butler, proceeded to 
arcertain in whet quarter the fire was g, and discovered the roof of 
the offices and Titian room in flames. r first thought was about 
the accounts and papers that were deposited in the rooms of the steward’s 
and clerk’s offices, and the whole of them were rescued. Their next 
thought was bestowed upon the valuable paintings of the Titian room, 
and efforts were made to rescue them, but the molten lead was pouring 
down 80 fast from the roof that it was out of the question to etay even 
for a moment in the room. The joss of these pictures will be much re- 
retted by all admirers of this celebrated master. They were a present 
ome Victor Amadeus, King of Sardinia, to John, Duke of Marlborough, 
and remained unbung and hidden from the public view till the visit of 
Sir Jo-hua Reynolds to Blenheim in 1788 ; he was so forcibly struck 
with their beauty and value that he recommended their being placed in 
the room they occupied. 
The following is a list of the pictures destroyed ; Mars and Venue, 
Cup'd and Psyche, Apollo and Daphne, Plato and Proserpine, Hercules 
and Dejanira, Valcan and Ceres, bos end Ariadoe, —_— Jano, 
and Io, Neptune aod Amphitrite, ali painted on leather, by Titian. The 
only other paintiog is one by Peter Paul Rabens—the Rape of Proser- 
pine, 8 feet 8 inches in height, and 2 feet one inch wide, and was con- 
sidered one of Rabens’ master-piecve. The origia of the fire was not 
kuown ; the only rooms having bad fires in them were the offices, and it 
is supposed that the flue of one of the chimneys must have communica- 
ted with tbe roof, as it is evident that the roof was the first that 
caught. The fire was subdued about eight o’clock. The whole of the 
family, with the exception of the duke, who bad gone to London to at- 
tend parliameat, were resident i2 the house. We were nnabie to learn 
if any portion of this valaable collection was insured.— Letter from Oxford, 
February 5. 





Mr. George Scharf, an authority on Art, bas written the subjoined let- 
ter, explanatory of the real los: iacarred by this disastrous event. 

The destraction by fire of the large apartment kaown as the Titian 
Room, and formeriy used fur theatrical parposes, at Blenheim Palace, 
on Tuesday last, may render the following notes on the pictures that 
were consumed with it acceptable to many of your artistic readers. 

regret caused by +o disastrous a circumstance will in some d be 
lessened by the recollection that the nine paintings representing the 
Loves of the Gods were never accepted by the best fasape as works either 
of Titian or even as directly of bis school. W. Y. Ottley was the fr-t to 
ascribe them to ro Veronese, called Padovaniso, a subsequent 
imitator of Titian, acd this opivion bas been adopted by Dr. Waagen and 
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other well-kaown. Paseavant considered them to be, at best, 


It may not inaptly be termed a cornuco- | y 


tation they had gained. They bave now utterly perished, and their com- 
positions only remain extent in a set of mezzotint engravings, the reverse 
way, by Jobn Smith. These plates afford very faithful transcripts of the 
originals, ani are well wortby of the engraver who devoted himself so 
particularly to the works of Sir Goifrey Kaeller. He had, however, 
altered their relative proportions by removing the architectural figures 
at the sides, and extending the landscape or draper’es as the case may be, 
jor | originals varie! in width, but the plates of Smith are nearly 
upiform, 

There could be no doubt to an experienced eye that the paintings in 
question were produced at a period much later than Titian. Not only 


“| the executio2, but the taste and style of the accesscries, all tended to 


confirm i'. These pictures in oil colour upon gilt leather, enriched in 
some parts also with silver, were presented before 1708 by Victor Ama- 
deur, afterwards King of Sardinia, and then only Dake of Savoy, to John 
Duke of Marlborough. They were given and received as the works of 
Titian, and as such John Smith and George Vertue engraved them. But 
as a as 1776 the Author of “ The —_ Connoisseur” and Horace 
Walpole questioned their genuineness. é sirange pediments, the ridi- 
culous winged females, without arms, at the sides, and the miserable 
taste of the emall patterns stamped with book-binder’s tooling all over 
tbe gold and silver surfaces of the architecture aod accessory portions of 
the pictures themselver, would never have been tolerated by any 
leading artist of Titian’s period. 

It is, at the same time, very remarkable that these compositions bear 
& close resemblance to certain exceedingly rare acd very far from decorous 
engravings by Caraglio, which were taken, according to the authority‘of 
Vasari, from designs by Perino del Vaga and I] Rosso, Having only re- 
cntly obtained a sight of these extraordinary works of Art, I beg to ap- 
pend a slight comparison which I made of these engravings and the pic- 
tures themselves, at a late visit to Bleaheim. 

Alessandro Veronese, there can be no doubt, either had the Caraglio 
mererne iven him to work from, or else the original drawings by 
Del Vaga. The latter is very probable, as in most instances the paint- 
ings are the reverse of the engravings. The following notes were made 
with the engravings in hand :— 

1. “ Apollo and Daphne, with the river god Peneus reclining in front.” 
—Literally adapted trom Caraglio, excepting that the figares were re- 
versed, and the action of the arms of the Peneus changed for the worse. 
A golden water jar was als introduced at his back. 

2. “ Hercules and Dejanira,”—A far inferior composition to the en- 
graving by Caraglio, where, seated on his knees, the female extends the 
left arm, holding a flower in her hand. The wounded Centaur Nessus is 
also introduced. In the picture at Blenheim Dejanira held the tail of a 
brown cow, which stood behind her, The Centaur was omitted, and a 
little winged Cupid was introduced climbing up the club of Hercules. 

ery narrow in width. This picture, in point of colouring, was one of 
the best in the series, ranking next to the “Neptune and Amphitrite.” 

3. “ Bacchus and Ariadne”’ was literally adopted from Caraglio, with 
the exception of the figures being reversed ; @ ship on the sea substituted 
for a 3 tree ; and the introduction of a wingless boy holding a 
bunch of grapes in the foreground. Of very inferior merit. A very 
wide picture. 

4. “Plato and Proserpine.”—The relative action of the principal 
figures was preserved the rame as in Caraglio, and not reversed. A 
Cupid was introduced perched on the bigh wheel of the chariot behind. 
The trident of Pluto was omitted. In the Blenheim pictare her left 
hand was raised over Pluto’s head ; in Caraglio’s engraving it falls near 
the tail of Cerberur. A narrow picture. 

5. “Mars and Venur.”—A thoroughly rich Venetian composition, 
wiih all the elegance and laxary of curtains —. drapery. The 
partial vestments of Mars, with a deep green t, and his dark hair 
and rich brown manly complexion, afforded a striking contrast to her 
delicate and deaatifally noted skiv. Although adop‘ed from Caraglio, 
the subject was vastly improved by the accessories. The two principal 
figures were not reversed. The little Cupid lying on the ground was 
the same in both. At Blenheim he held a bow ; in Oaraglio a dart. In 
the mezzotinto engraving which Joho Smith took in the year 1708, the 
picture was extended on each side y Baw Bes enpporting archi- 
tectural figures, and by substitating ut } pe and draperies. 

6. “ Jupiter, J Io.”—Very similar to the Oaraglio engraving, 

















only revereed, with @p head of the cow turned away from the s 
In the engraving the of the cow comes forw' to the lower left- 
hand corner, and the © is without bow and arrow. Of very inferior 


execution. A narrow 5 

7. “Vulcan and Cerer.”—Very poor as a composition, and far in- 
ferior to the Caraglio. Figures not reversed ; vot a Cupid introduced, 
and the forge in backgrouad quite different. A of the bordering 
below this composition had been cut out at one time to accommodate a 
doorway or window, and was cleverly repaired within the last few years 
at Oxiord. A narrow pictare. 

8. “‘ Neptane and Amphitrite.””—By far the finest oy Sw the series. 
Adopted again from Caraglio, bat ths figures reversed : « boy reclining 
against the dolphin under Neptune’s foot, in liea of the Cupid with a 
small trident standing on a dolphin at the side. In the painting her 
left hand was placed on Neptune’s should The back; d in the en- 
graving is composed of festooned drapery, and the drawing of the figures 
exbibits superior delicacy. 

9. “Cupid gazing upon Psyche.” —The widest and largest painting of 
the series. The action of the two figures exactly the same as io the en- 

ving, and not even reversed. accessories also very similar. 
Phere was much artistic excellence in this picture ; but the shadows on 
the flesh appesred too heavy, in consequence perhaps of the golden- 
brown mass of the curtain behind them. The little Cupid lying on the 
ground, not to be seen in Caraglio, holding a blazing torch, more of 
the character of Lely than of Titian. The white linen on the bed had an 
excellent effect in setting off the delicate complexion of Payche. The 
broad-epread wings of Cupid afforded A Se dark mase of brown. 

The magnificent pictare, by Rubens, of “ The Rape of Proserpine,” was 
unfortunately in the same apartment, and with the rest. This 
is indeed a sad lose. It was universally admitted to be one of his very 
finest works, and almost entirely painted by hisown hand. The com 
sition being of great length, more than thirteen feet, by nearly eeven feet 
in height, was arranged according to the priaciples of antique ecalpture ; 
and there are many antique bas-reliefs of this subject ; but the colouria; 
was ificent. It is to be feared that no careful copy exists of 
nay colour’. The composition orly has been preserved ia an eteh- 

g by Sou 


tman 

The ees of the fire seems to have been checked in a great mea- 
sure by the strength and solidity of the Record Office and the Muniment 
Room adjoining It is indeed a matter of congratulation that the de- 
struction did not extend to the valuable collection of archives and docu- 
ments belonging to the family which have still te be put to their fall 
historical use ; and more fortunate again is it that the fire stopped short 
of the billiard-room, filled with original pictures by Teniers, from which 
the Archduke Leopold’s Gallery was engraved,—an ment forming 
the angle of the main building, and which, if once ignited, would have 
rendered a total conflagration of that side of the Palace inevitable. 








A HARD-WORKING AGE. 

“ For all manver of persone,” said Thomas Carlyle, * how much could 
one bave wished thet’ the making of our Britich railways bad gone on 
with deliberation ; that these great works bad mede themselves, not in 
five years, but in fifty and five!” Since the“ mene dnp. maya were 
written, the three great engineers of the railway have died pre- 
mature deathe. Stephenson, Brunel, and Locke, humanly Z; 
might have been clive at this moment if the feverish and fatal develop- 
meat of the railway syetem bad not made an excessive demand upon 
their norves, their intellects, and their physical strength. The seeds were 
town in 1845 of the gradual diminution of vital power and lingering 
diseases that carried them off in 1859-60. Of the professicnal compeers 
and associates who shed generous tears of sorrow around Stephenson’s 
tomb ia Westminster Abbey, not one but bad bis story to tell of the in- 
credible Jabour, awe | vigils, exhausting fatigues, and incessant 
journeys of the Men who used to boast that ia order to 
lodge their plans at the Board of Trade in 1845, they did not go 
to Sea for six weeks—snatching an hour of unrefresbing slamber 
on the sefa, and keeping themselves awake by strong coffee and other 
stimulants—now tighed and cursed the folly of that mad time. The 
mourners at the grave of Brusel and Locke had the same personal expe- 
riecces to relate, and the same unavailing regrets to utter. 
One or two of the leading Parliamentary counsel of that time survive, 
but with shattered nerves and broken constitutions. Paralysis bas etruck 
down some of the witnesses in railway committee rooms; the lunatic 
atylums bave received othere. Lawyers, engineers, surveyors, — 
rics, sharebrokere, did not and could not work in measare. And they 

the penalty of “too much work.” The euccersfal we 


lway mania. 


greatly tempted to work too much. His 
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pected of every great advocate, alike by the profession and the pablic, 
that be shall have a seat in Parliameot. He oan hardly escape the 
House of Commons, for it he should be of opinion that he has quite 
enough 67 his hands in tae courts legislative, honours will be thrast upon 
him. by some admiring constituency. As soon as be can eecape from Her 
Majesty’s Judges he doffs wig and gown, and ru:h2s into St. Stepben’s. 
The late hours of modern legislation reem expresely desigied to kill off 
the Parliamentary lawyer. Betbell, Cairne, Malins, Rolt, Bovill, and 
other lawyers in large practice are frequently to be seen in St. Stephen’s 
at 2 and 3 in the morniog, waiting for come law Bill; yet they walk 
into the courts the same morning at 10, as if the night before they had 
=~ to rest with chanticleer. Selwyn, Q.C., member for Cambridge 

niversity, a rising star in the Parliamentary firmament, bad prepared a 
long and elaborate speech last session against the Roman Catholic Cha- 
rities Bill. This Bill was usually the last of twenty or thirty orders of 
the day ; aod when the clerk at the table read over the name of the Bill 
at 2, sometimes at 3, and now and then at 4 o’c'ock in the morning, the 
Bill was postponed, without any qurstion being pat from the chair, or 
apy fair occasion beiog offered of plangiog into a legal definition of 
“ superstitious uses.” For a couple of monthe our Chavcery barrister, 
who ought to bave been at home reading bis briefs, or refreshing himself 
by a good night's sleep for the next day’s work in the Court of Chancery, 
tat patiently by the side of bis eee a officer, Mr, Newdegate, until 
the House rose, waiting the opportanity of firing off bis oration. 

The leaders of a great political agitation sometimes break down ander 

the excessive fatigae and waste of nervous energy, consequent upon pub- 

i tings, ile, correep , and travel, The man who by 
his “ unadorned eloquence” coatributed more than any other to the tri- 
umpb of free trade, is now the pale, attenuated shadow of bis former self, 
compelled to seek the balmy air of Algeria, and exhibiting in his feeble 

it and lacqaid maoner the weakness of a confirmed valetadinarian, 
je frieod and colleague, a man of burly frame and of greater vehemence 
saffered still more from overwork and the reaction of success. He was 
ordered by his physicians to withdraw altogether for a time from public 
life, and manifested aymptoms of such severe cerebral inflammation that 
it was doubted whether be would ever be able again to take part in 
blic affairs. Joseph Brotherton, Sir J. Potter, Augustas Stafford, 
, Jacob Bell, n, Henry Fitzroy, Hildyard, F. Luces, Moles. 
worth, Munts, M. T. Baines, are a few receat Parliamentary celebrities 
who occur to us, of whom it may be said that they died prematurely of 
* too much work.” 

Men of letters, sclence, and art every year, contribute to this mourn- 
fal catalogue. Witness Albert Smith, Dr. Todd, Sir C. Barry, R. B. 
Broug), M. Jullien, among the better-known victims of 1860. Lord Mac- 
auley had the baild, strength, and constitution of a man destined for 
long life, et be died at 60. The Marquis of Dalhousie was another dic- 
ti victim of over-work. In private life, every man’s experience 

les him to count upon bis fingers a dozen of his rivals and friends 
who would not be content to work with measure, who “ lit the candle at 
both ends,” and who fell, like Horner, Follett, and C. Buller, with the 
harvest around them, just as they had reaped a few sheaves of the goldea 
The House of Commons offers a coaspicaous and fatal tempta- 
to tile and professional men to work toomuach. The London 
banker fiods bis accouot in a dozen ways in obtaining @ seat in the 
House of Commose. Rothschild, Glyn, Thomas Bariog, Hankey, Guroey, 
Hosre, &c., tag at the oar all the day, and come down at night to write 
more letters in the intervals of debate. Of the lawyers we have already 
F opel they are old, and, luckily for them, hardened offenders against 
laws of hygiene. Country bants and facturers in Parlia- 
ment usually take an active part in the operations of their respective 
firme, and are consulted in ali matterajof importance. County repre- 
sentatives, and other country gentlemen of large estates are not exempt 
from the promptings of the demon of over-work, and get through an 
enormous amount of corre:pondeace with brother magistrates, ageats, 
stewards, bailiffs, gamekeepers, tenants, and depeudents of one kind and 
another, before they enter upon the basiness of the nation. 
M.P.’s are ty no means proof against the ivevitable infec- 
Poor Wilson used to go to a newspaper office to write leading ar. 
ticles and city articles after the House was up, and bus bea found on 
the floor of the «ditor’s room in the deadly :woon of over-exbaustion. 
Ward, the late Goveroor of Ceylon, edited a raed while he was Secre- 
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to the Admiralty. The late Edward Bai every morning at 

6 o'clock during the ion to answer constitueats’ letters ani pea lead- 
articles for the Leeds Mercury. His son is said to have more than the 

‘8 activity and industry, but does not greatly commend a course of 

life that is evidently self-denying by avy healthiness or bloom of com- 
,» rather ing, on the contrary, as if be were working within 
of his life. As fir Gladstone, who, while Chancellor of the Ex- 
r, receives deputations, makes experiments with Sykes’s bydro- 
er, answcrs the letters of any Goancial amatear who is not content 
ith his speeches in the House, conducts a well-sustained idence 
with balf-a-dozen Greek soboliasts cn Homer, and writes al let- 
ters of 40 pages to a lawyer on some nice legal poiat—bis passion for 
work is a morbid dieease. His nerves were eo irritsble and his physical 
man altogether so unstrung and be!ow a my last year that Mr. 
Fergueoo, it was ssid, more than once in tie Session could hardly re- 
fraix from walking up the floor acd claiming the great orator from bis 
colleagues on the Treasury bench. Mr. Brigbt’s physician duriog the 
Reform Bill discussions of last Seasion is said to have owned a@ similar 
hankering. Sidney Herbert wieely dreads the late hours and fatigue of 
anotber Session ia the Lower House, from which Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
with little better health aad equa! wisdom, retreated a y.ar or two 


af 


The women seem to b: the gainers by the excessive toil of the men. 
It is for them men work double tides. They live io better houses, wear 
finer clothes, give gayer parties, and mix in higher circles than they 
would do if their fathers aod husbands were more moderate in their aime. 
Yet if women would be benes! they would confess that they porchese 
these plearurrs at the cost of many hours of ennui and anxiety. The wife 
sees litile of her husband, or the girls of their father. They complain 
that be comes home at night jaded, languid, not seldom m>ody and irti- 
table. If the young wife be of a lively social turn ehe is beset with 
dangers during the long boars of her day’s widowhood, as Sir C. Cress- 
well m'ght, from many examp'es, set forth and expound. When this 
selfimmolatioa is made for ch ldren the motive is so gool and laudable 
that it seems to call for praise rather than reproof. The fa'h«r over- 
works himself that the boy may g° to E'o2 and Oxford, and that be may 
send the daugh‘er to a fashionable school at £200 a-year. Society ap- 
plaads the self-denial, yet the children ia the loog ran are not always the 

nere, Isdeed, it may be laid down as an axiom that, where a parent 

ils at bis profession with en eagerness and a degree of application rain- 

ous to his own health and spirits, the children will, ia the majority of 

caser, have bitter cause to mourn over the imprudeace. They Jose, per- 

bapa, the protecting and sustaining hand jast whea they are entering 
life and need it most.—London Review. 

—— 
LADIES SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Some nations bave a gilt for ceremonial. No poverty of means or ab- 
sence of epleodour hioders them from makiog any pageant in which the 
take part both real and impre-sive. Everybody falls natarally into bis 
proper place, throws bimee|f without effort into the spirit of tke little 
drama he is enacting, and instinctively represses all appearance of con- 
straint or formality cr dis'racted attention. This aptitude is generally 
confined to people of a Southern climate and of non-Teutonic parcntige. 
Io England the case is exactly the reverse. We can afford to be more 
ep'endid than most natin: ; but some malignant spell broods over all 
our moet coleman ceremonials, and inserts into them some feature which 
makes them all ridiouloue. Spite of all the appliances of luxury and 
art, the temper of tbe people is against them, and they degenerate into 
either an uomeaaing formality or an ill-contrived ehow. Something al- 
ways breaks dowo, somebody contrives to nee doing his part, or come 
by-motive is suffered to interfere and ruia it all. 

Tuesday was one of the few occasions on which the Eoglith iodulge 
thems Ives in a pageant, and it furnished an ample illustration of the 
thorough uncongeaiali'y of the amusement. The meeting of all the au- 


thoritis that go to make up the exeoutive and the legirlative Govera- | crooked 
of 


last thing it resewb'ed was a weighty political occasion. It was all very 
well to say that that assembly was the House of Lords; but it was only 
by a very mioute search with a gool opera-glass that any Lords were to 
be discovered. Half-a-dozen old men in red mantles might be discerned 
lolling on the lowest bench ; but they looked as if they had got there by 
accident, and felt that they were in the way. Behind them, and abore 
the», and all around them, swarming in every corner, cramming every 
gallery, densely packed on the benches where the bereditary legisla'ore 
ordinarily sit, were throngs of ladies who formed, and evidently felt that 
they formed, the maia feature of the assemblage. The eye wa: wearied 
with resting on nothing but tarlatans aod silks. 
An enlightened and travelled Tark who should be anxious to see the 
Great Council of the hation on the oceasion of its most solema meeting, 
would certainly report to bis friends that the rights of women of which 
be had heard in America bad received their full development in Eog- 
land. He would at least conclade that they had obtained the privilege 
of holding a rival Parliament in the neighbourhood of Westmiaster 
Hall, and that he had stumbled iato the eeraglio of the Constitation by 
mistake, and was listening to the deliberatious of the House of Ladies. 
The Bench of Bishops, with their feminine apparel aod not unfemin'ne 
axpect, would be far from destroyiog the illusion. He would oaly con- 
claude that they were eminent females, to whom, by reason of their age 
and infirmities, a warm corner bad been assigne!. The abseuce of 
fasbionable inflation ia their attire, together with its sadder colouring. 
would probably suggest to him that they were elderly widowe. As for 
the few old men in red mantles, if he noticed them at all, their deplora- 
ble aspect and the obvious shyness and embarrassment of their demean- 
our would lead bim to set them down as the principal slaves or mutes of 
the imperious eultanas who were flauntiog in every colour of the rain- 
bow bebiad them. 
He would be still more puzzled at our national customs as the cere- 
monial weat on. He would have an opportunity of seeing the peculiar 
form in which both our male and female legislators pay homage to their 
Sovereigo. Gradually the fair throng becomes more and more agitated 
acd animated as the signs of epproaching Royalty increase. The space 
near the throne fills with the privileged dignitar'es, who, except the re- 
porters, are the oaly male spectators euffered at these mystic rites. Ifa 
man who is neither member of Parliameut, peer’s son, offisial, nor oon- 
nected with the press, wisbes to hear the Queen’s speech from her own 
lips, he mast submit to a Clodian disga’s>, and call himself a peerees. 
At last the silver trampets announce that the moment of fru'tion is at 
hand for which so maoy fair lionizers bave struggled and squeezed. 
Bat they are no! yet ia a fit state to receive their Sovereign. pite of 
Lord Haddo, Court ceremonial still exacts a definite amount of nudity 
from a ectful eabject. Various natious bave adopted various modes 
of expressiug deference. The Eastern uncovers bis feet, the Western his 
head ; the 
stricken feelings by exhibiting ber shoulders. But the rale is quite 
rigoroos. It includes alike old and young, smooth ad wrivkled, plump 
and shrivelled. A soft-foo'ed official glides along ‘h Miaisterial benches 
to frown away avy remnant of cloak or shaw! to which chilliaess or ehy- 
ners may cling; and at bis appearance, as he goes sloog whisperiug 
“ Please, ladies, to uncover,” @ perfect glacier of bare shoulders is simul- 
taneously expos.d to the light of day. 
At all eveate, this is a more noiseless as well as a more gracefal tri- 
bate of respect than that which the Queen shortly afterwards receives 
from the repr tatives of the line portion of her eubdjeots. Her 
firet direction, as soon as she is seated ia her throne, is to “ command the 

tend of the © ” Now, the Commons on this occasion are 
a reality,nota sham. If they made their appearance, like the House of 
Lords, by female substitut:e, matters would probably go off much more 
smoothly. The Speaker aod Lord Palmerstoa, marching at the head of 
a tair and bare-shouldered cortége, would omeeey be a pl-asant sight to 
look upon; but they woald not ran the same imminent risk of bodily 
injury either ia comiag io or going out; or at acy rate it woald not be 
80 distateful to be hustled. As it ie, the Commons, no doubt to compen- 
sate for the deficient virility of the Lords, vindicate their manliness by a 
succession of athletic exercises ia the course of their passige from their 
own House to the House of Lords. Wrestling, raciog, and something 
very ncarly approachiog to boxing, are «ll combined in the lively scuffle 
which constitutes the Yap yowny of the Commons. Aa locreasing mwaur- 
mur, as if maie up of the gr aas of mon whose breath wus being eqaeezed 
out of the r bodies, announces to the gentler ocoupants of the House of 
Lords the slow and paicfal approach of the third Estate. At last a 
struggle of more than usual length aod desperation ends with shooting 
forward Mr. Speaker, all gleamiog in parple and gold, majestic still, 
though rampled, into the presence of his Sovereign. Et quette requires 
that he should approach bar of the House of Lords with three reve- 
rential bows ; bgt ander the circumstances this is not quite so simple a 
matter as it seems, It is difficult to maintain a s‘ately pace with a 
crowd treading on your heels, or to execute a digaified bow at the mo- 
ment that a metropolitan member is being propelied, with the force of a 
catapult, into your back. Generally, the Speaker is lacky if he reaches 
the bar of bis owa acoord. Fortunately, it has been the practice to se 
lect for the 8 rsbip men of great eadurance, who do not express ia 
their faces all that they are sufferiog elsewhere. But the coatrast be- 
tween the Speaker in his official robes, with his countenance composed to 
a stately dignity beseeming a high fuactionary, and the pusuing, peep- 
ing, elbowing, struggliag crowd of dusty looking members b>biod him, 
illustrates aptly enoagh the ludicrous iuconsis:encies that are sure to 
make their appearance to spoil any bit of pageantry we attempt in Eag- 
land. Maoy improvements might b: suggesied in the ceremonial which 
celebrates the meeting of the Sovereiga and the Estates of ber realm. 
Bat it bas several stages to go through before it even ceases to be ab- 
surd. That happy reeult wili not be atiained till the House of Lords is 

p ted by thing else than inoumerable ladies in evening cos- 
tame, and the House of Commons by something better than a mob of 
growa-up schoo!boys.— London paper. 

te 

SALMON BREEDING ON THE RIVER TAY. 


Incited, no doubt, by the success which bad attended the artificial fish- 
breeding operations carried on eo exteusively on the Continent, the pro- 
prietors of the salmon fisheries on the river Tay resolved to construct 
near Perth, on the property of Lord Mansfield, who kindly granted a tite 
for that purpose, a depot for the practice of pisciculture. Tbe more im- 
mediate inducements to attempt operations iu ai tificial fi-h breeding were 

doubtedly the i log \y of fish and a falliog rental, caused 
io some degree, we are led to believe, by over-fisbing and the uvpro‘ected 
state of the water. it is well known that the rivers of France, the whole 
of which bad become of less value (haa the Tay, had been re-peopled, and 
rendered of great value to tbe pation by the artificial eystem, and also 
that a graod ceotral piscicultaral establisbmeat or laboratory, coveria 
about seventy acres of ground, had been erected and carried on wi 
great eucocss at Haningue, near Basle, to serve as a depot tor the dis- 
tribution of ova to exhausted rivers. ia Ireland, too, pisciculture bad 
been suceessfally established at Oughterard, by Mr Ashworth, of Egertoa 
Hail, Bolton, who purvshased the salmon fisheries of Lough Oorrid from 
the Eacumbered Estates Court. 

One principal cause for the practice of pleciculture is the certainty of 
affording efficient pi otection to the spawa during the period of hatching, 
and also of allowing the shoal of young fry to attain to something like 
“ months of discretion” before it proceeds on its firat grand tour. The 
ova, or roe of the salmon, affords food to a great many of the emaller 
fishee of our large rivers—it is eaten with avidity by the pike and troat, 
and gobbled up in large quantities by ducks and other waterfowl. A 
whittling of about three-quarters of a pound in weight, bas bsen taken 
with 300 impregoated salmoa ova ia bis stomach! If this fish had beea 
allowed to dine and breakfast at this rate daring the whole of the epawa- 
ing season, it would have beea difficult to estimate the loss to our 
fisheries sustaiued by his voracity. Toe alluvial matter deposited io 
times of flood, often smothers the ova, even whea it is hatched under seach 
circumstances, and frequent “ spates”’ sweep away whole spawning beds 
to the certain destruction of the great mass of roe. The young fry suf- 
fer aleo. Thousands are killed anoually as well by the larger fishes of 
their own species as by the javenile aogier who, with a short etiok anda 
pin, does repid execution. A very small per cea of the ova, 














therefa 





ment of Eogland, in the midst of a grave criris, at the 
& year that promises to be eventiul, was en opportunity not wanting in 
grandeur. There was gatbered ia that splendid hall plenty of the solid 

ower which is necessary to give reality to a solemn political pageant. 

at it would have required a very large bamp of veneration to have seen 
anything solemn in the ectual epectacie which the House of Lords pre- 
reated on Tacsdey last. ‘The cfficiale who bad the arranging of it :eem 


to bare thought a gocd deal more of gratitying the curiosity of those 
who wi-bed to eee it, than of making ‘he ceremonial iteelf correspond to 


what it was suppoecd to reprereat. Theoretically, it was the Sovereign 


me: ting the Estates of tte realm to inaugurate grave pol tical del:bera- 


tionr. But practically, it locked more like a revival of the 


(cone dering bow ific all fishes are), when lefs ia its nataral 
state, ever comes the length of being hatched, and few out of those 
which struggle into existence ever reach our tables in the marketable 
sbape of grilee or salmon. Out of the myriads of eggs deposited by the 
female fich—1,000 to each pound she weighs—it is thought by eome na- 
turaliets, that aboat five of the eggs in every thousand will, on the 
average, attain to grilsehood, and two out of the five may become a fall- 
grown salmon. At the period of the migration of the smolts to the sea, 


unerring instinct, are lying ia wait for them. 





of Ark topbanes than any es:emblege kaown to molera experience. The 


shoals of them are devoured by the hordes of marine creatures who, with 


The Tay breeding poods are not of very great extent, acoommodation 
for 300 breeding boxes haviog only as yet been provided, but they are 
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well-grown trees. The water supply is derived from a mill stream 
which runs parallel with the Tay. The 300 boxes at thie establish 
when filled with gravel, afford room for the batching of about half-a- 
million of salmoa, but only 300,000 were experimented on in the first 
season, commencing in November 1853. 
After the deposition of the ova at tha Stormontfield ponds, much anx- 
iety was, of course, evinced daring the winter, as to the likelihood of a 
favourable result. All doubts on this point were set at rest in the en- 
suing spring, for on the 31st of March 1854, the firat egg or ovum was 
observed to be hatched, and al! the other i came safely to life in the 
eourse sore or May. On the 19th of May 1855, it was found that 
portions of the fry were rapidly aseuming the emolt dress, and were 
ready to depart from the ponds. The sluice leading to the Tay was 
opened, in order to afford egress, but none of the fish moved away till a 
few days afterwards when one little shoal that had detached itself from 
the general body took its coe. A rapid series of similar 
tions took place, till it was found that fully one-half of the fish bad left 
the pond. The other half, it is curious to know, remained in the par 
- till about the same period next year, when they also entered the 
ver. 
In 1857 the total number of eggs which were laid down was 160,000, 
nearly all of which came daly to life, and were in good time launched 
on their journey oceanward ; and it is worthy of remark in connection 
with this batch that the eggs were from fourteen grilses and the milt 
from fifteen salmon. 
In order to ascertain at what period the smolts become grilse, and 
what per centage of the emolts come back from their first trip to the salt 
water, a system of markiog was adopted for the purpose of arri at 
some correct data on these points. results, however, bave not 
quite so pro egy | as could be wished, come of the plans of marking 
adopted having failed. The young fish thrives so rapidly that ia two 
months it may grow from a smolt the size of a man’s flager to a fish of 
5ib. or Gib. weight. It is obvious, therefore, that tho-e marked by the 
insertion of rings or the outting off of any of their fias will soon outgrow 
all sach marks ; when holes are panched in their gill covers nature soon 
fills them up; when the dead fia is cut the place heals over and leaves 
no trace of the mark ; but, in epits of these drawbacks, some marked 
smolts bave returned to the Tay grown, in the space of a year, iato the 
proportions of handsome grilses a few pounds ia weight. For ios 
of 1,300 smolts marked in 1855, by cutting off the second dorsal fin, 
were caught and seen by the superintendent as grils 
The lastest breed (at Stormontfield, the result of which is not yet de- 
termined) is entirely from full growa salmon, and the bickward season 
has very greatly retarded their growth. Jt is pleasant to know that the 
hon is of thousands of fish bred in these ponds are already felt as a 
= ia the revenue derived from the Tay fisheries.— Abridged 


glishwomin is probably unique in expressing ber awe-| from the 


LIFE AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Oa Saturday the 26:h Jan., the Queen drove out with the Princess 
Alice. The Pricce Cons:rt went out shoo'iog. The Royal dioner party 
included the Duchess of Cambridge, the Princess Alice, Princess Mary of 
Cambridge, the Belgian Minister M. Van de We er, Lady Gera 
Somerset, Lord Waterpack, the Dean of Windsor, Capt. Porey Cust, and 
Major Elpbiastone, R.E. The Dachess of Cambridge and Princees M: 
left Wi Castle for Kew.—Oa Suoday, Divine service was pe’ 
in the private chapel of the Castle. The Rev. Dean of Wiadsor offi- 
ciated ard administered the ape he ps Monday the Queen, 
accompanied by the Princess Alice, roje out on horseback. Prince Al- 
bert weot out shooting. In the af G | Von Bonin arrived at 
the Castle oa a special mission from the King of Prussia.—Oa Tuesday, 
the Queen with the Princess Alice walked in the grounds of the Castle. 
The Prince Consort went to Wellington College. 
The Royal dianer party included the Countess Cowley and Lady 
Feodore Wellesley, Lord and Lady Ebury, Genera! Von Bonin and the 
Dean of Windsor. Her Majesty’s private band performed in the evening 
Mozart’s “ Jupiter” Symphony —Oa Wedoesday moraiog, the Queen 
with the Princess Alice walked in the grounds. Afverwards her Majesty, 
accompanied by the Priocesees Alice and Helena, visited Sir James and 
Lady Clark at Bagsbot Park. Prince Albert rode out on horseback, and 
found the Queen at B: The R yal dioner.party iocladed the 
Dake of Newcastle, the 1 of Shelburaoe, and the Countese Cowley, and 
— Feodore Wellesley.—Oa Thursday, the Queen, Princess Heleaa, 
the Princess de Joinville and Princess Francoise d’Orieans—the two 
last-named baving arrived the day previous—drove out in a carriage 
and four. The Prince Consort accompanied by the Dake of 
the Priace de Joinville, Viecount Cas.lerosse, and Colonel Talbot, went 
out shooting. The Royal dinner included the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Prince and Princess de Joiaville, the Priacess Francoise d 
+ ng homey - a John Manners, and the Viscount 

ly Cas aring evening the fifth dramatic performance 
oe eae the piece selected was the “Contested Election,” oy Mr. 
Tom Taylor. In addition to the guests at the Castle, there were present 
the Belgian Minister, General Von Bonio, Viscouat Kirka'die, Sir Theo- 
dore and Lady Busckman, &c., &o. 
Oa Friday, the Queen, Princess Alice and the Princess de Joiaville 
drove out io a carriage aud four. Prince Albert with the Dake of Cam- 
bridge and Prince de Joioville went out shootiog. —On Satarday, the 2ad 
ult., the Queen, the Prince Consort, the Princess Alice, and Priace Arthur 
rode out on horseback. The Royal dinser party included Lord aad 
Lady Rokeby and the Hoo. Elizabeth Montage, Lady Caroline Barring- 
ton, the Hoa. Col. Sir C. Phipps, the Dean of Windsor, and the Hon. Mrs. 
Wellesley, the Hon. Mrs. Biddal pb, Major Elpbinstone, R. E. and the Dean 
of Christehurcb.—On Sanday, the Queen and Court attended Divine eer- 
vice in the private chapel. The very Rev. Dean of Christoharch 
ed the sermon. 

On Monday the 4th ult, ber Majesty and the Prince rong ay 
the members of the royal fam'ly and suite, left Windsor Castle for 
ingbam Palace. A Privy Council was held at Buckingham Pslace in 
the afternoon. According to the present arrangement the Coart will 
visit Osborne early in the easuing moath, for a week or ten days, and 
at the latter end of March retarn to Windsor Castle for the Easter boli- 
days. The Coart will visit Scotland at a much earlier period this 
than heretofore, and it is expected that Her Majesty will keep her 
day at Balmoral, the 24th of May, at which time it ig said the Princess 
Royal, Princess Frederick William of Prassia, will be visitiog Her Ma- 





jesty.— ied from to 5th ult.—P.8. The Court contra- 
dicts this statement about the early departare for Balmoral. 
a 


THE LARCH AND ITS DISEASE:. 


It is little wore than a century since the larch from the Swiss Alps 
was planted in some favoured spots of our Highland valleys, where 
it seemed to find corditions tighly favourable to its healthy and fall de 
velopment. Some of the earlie-t planted specimeas are yet to be seen 
growing in all their vigour, aod exbibitiog the valuable timber this tree 
produces where the soil and situation are suitable. There ar2 various 
opinions existiag as to the exact perio] at which the larch was intro- 
duced into Scotland. It is svid that Lord Kam»: planted it at Blair- 
Drummond in 1734 ; James Duke of Athole at Danokeld in 1727 or 1738. 
Those growing at Monzie were planted about the sime period. Other 

ive the merit to Sir James Naemyth for haviag beea the first to plant 
arches from Swi'zerland in 1725 at his seat at Darnick, in Peeblesshire. 
No sooner was the larch observed to thrive ia those localities thas 
several of the Scottish proprietors set aboat cultivating it upon an ex 
tensive ecale on their estates. The Dake of Athole took the lead, apd 
between 1738 and 1759 be put in 1928 trees, and during his lifetime 
15,573 acres were planted, which reqaired upwards of tweaty-seven mil- 
lions of trees. Every lover of arboricultare makes a pilgrimage to the 
stately old larches as well as to the forests near Dunkeld. 

The planting of larch thas attracted great attention through the sat 
cessful experiments of the Dake of Athole. Soils of the most divers? 
character, on the cold aod bleak mountain side and in the warm and 
sheltered valley, were devoted to the growth of this tree. For the ist 
few alter being planted, it appearel everywhere to be 
and bealthy. Its vegetative powers, however, seemel to exceed in of 
tain situations its powers of resisting decay. A curious disease 
its appearance. nile leaves, branches, bark aod outer part of tbe 
truok exhibited all the outward signs of health and vigoar, a gangres® 
was eating out of the centre of the tree, aud rendering it of compat 
tively little value. This peouliar discase, known by the name of rot © 
“ pumpiog,” from the hollowing out which the trunk undergoes, 
to a large exteot among oar larch plantations, and in meny inatances # 
hag appeared in so aggravated a form as to have totally destroyed thet 
over whole districts. 

Mr. M‘Iatosh’s little volume (“The Larch Disease,” jast published i 
Edinbargh) makes koowa to us the maguitude of this evil. It for 











situated on a well-selected 


epot, protected by a sheltering plantatioa of 


most part is made up of extracts from the writings of upwards of 
prac aod scientific men. The materials are by no means 
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arranged, and many of the conclasions are ap thing but consistent with 
each other. By merely grouping the authorities quoted, as he bas done, 
we may be led with him to —- that the disease might be almost ea- 
tirely prevented by raising the seed from trees cf large size and of 
sound constitution. Bat under another head as many authorities are 

to show that they will not thrive on undrained land or on unfa- 
yourable soils, such as that derived from the Old Red Sandstone, whether 
the seed be bad or good. Then, again, we are told it must never be 
planted on ground on which a crop of coniferous trees have formerly 
grown, besides a numerous array of other conditions which entirely 
baffled the author’s attempts to arrange them into anything like order or 


system. 

When the larch was iatroduced, great care was bestowed upon it. 
From the hothouse and the flower-pot it was cautiously planted in shel- 
tered spots of good round eoil, where it grew up and flourished. The old 
larches at Monzie, Blair-Drummond, Dunkeld, and Minto, which are of 
large dimensione, and in vigorous health, are all growing upon as good 
soils as their respective localities can boast of. The success of the larch 
in such favourable conditions led many to suppose that it might be 

‘own on all soils and situations where the native Scoteh fir could be so. 
fis found, however, that the Jarch will not thrive on certain kinds of 
soil any more than other indigenous trees, such as the oak, elm, or plane 
will do. Were our island to clothe itself naturally in wood once more, 
the larch would probably propagate itself, and keep i's place in some 
localities, while it would undoubtedly sicken and die out in others. 

It is not improbable that the secondary cause of the rot ia larch arises 
from a deficient secretion of rosin in thetrank. This leads to an ansound 
condition of the wood, and, as a result, fungi, the constant attendants on 
unbealtby action, destroy the ovntre or oldest part of the trunk, which 
imparts to the wood its durability is probably dae in some cases to an 
actual want of proper food witbia the soi], but more frequently to cer- 
tain chemical conditions of the soil, which have aa injurious action on 
the functions of ihe rovt:. 

From the experience which bas been gained in Scotland respecting the 
growth of the larch, it is probable that the coil and climate in its native 
mountains of the Tyrol are both cool and moist. It is somewhat carious 
that, notwithstanding all that bas been written on the diseases of the 
larch, we know nothing precise relating to its natural babits in Switzer- 
land. We are oaly now learning them at home in many cases by dear- 
bought experiesce. With eome the disease is thought to arise from a 
want of drainage. This is no doubt true where the water stagnates and 
gives rise to an unbealthy deoompositioa of the organic matter, and in- 
jures the functions of the roote. The most of our owa indigenous trees 
become ae in the same circamstances. A damp soil is far more 
favourable, on the whole, than a dry one, ws when the latter is deep, 
and permits the rocts to descend freely. A soil, however, may be con- 
stantly dripping with wet, and yet grow healthy larch. Among the very 
contradictory answers which Mr. M‘Intosh receives from his practical 
correspondents to bis numerous. but not well-put queries, as given iu his 
Appendix, those to one query sre remarkably conris‘eat. 

r. Webster’s acswer may be taken asa sample. He writes :— The 
larch does well on steep baoke and in gullics where a stream ruos over 
its roots constaatly.”” Another half-dozen correspondents testify to the 
fact, where the soil is dry and sharp it produces a healthy and vigorcus 
plact, which can better resist the injurious effects of drought. Indeed, 
drought has the effect of testing the constitution of the larch whether it 
be sound or nut. It was observed that the dry and hot summer of 1856 
gave rise to disease ia many plactations where the soil was oaturally 
dry. Oa secondary light and sicny roils, euch as those on the bank of 
the Tweed, the lerch is etimulated into an unaaturally rapid growth in 
wet summers, and it is checked in the next ary one, and the wood is af- 
terwards etiacked by fungi. Irrigation in such cases would prevent the 
disease by keeping the rvots in a healthy condition, as well as supplying 
the tree with a fall supply of moisture. But moistare, as already ob- 
eerved, will not maintain health if the deleterious matvers of stagnant 
water are present to injure the roots. 

larch in its native mountains produces one crop sfier another on 
the same soi] without any disease makiog its appearance. The roots of 
a former generation of tres have neither exhausted the soil oor poisoned 
it for the growth of those that again epriog up. A great many soils in 
this country, however, qre uofit for bearing two crops ia succession. 
The remains of the old roots have a prejudicial effect ou the roots of the 
young treee. Saw-dust of pines has equally the same bad effecis on the 
larch. The celebrated vegetable pa'hologist, Mr. Berkeley, supposes 
that this arises from the fungi of the decaying roots, or saw-dust coming 
in contact with the live rootsaad destroying them. This way, no doubt, 
80 far happen, but the di:ease is produced where there are no decaying 
roots of the larch. Itis more consistent with other facts to supp s2 that 
the decaying matter of the old roots is not brought into such a healthy 
decomposition as to form a sound mediam for the absorbent functions of 
the roote. The p'ants fail to take up a safficieat supply of nourishment, 
the secretion of rosia is arrested, and decay is the result. Indeed, land 
which bas boroe a crop of pine weod is barren for all crops which seem 
to starve where there is abundance of vegetable food. Fertility is only 
quickened by an application of lime. Some of our rich sharp soils might 
grow several crops of larch ia succession. Where there is healthy de- 
composition of the vegetable matter, no disease occurs. It is curious 
enough, however, that calcareous matter is obnox'ous to the growth of 
the pie tribe. No soils, experience has proved, are Jess edapted for the 
\ thao those derived from the chalk. At the same time, however, it 
ought to be kept in miad that the Scotch fir does not thrive on these soils. 
A large number, too, of American trees and shrabs are destroyed by cal- 
careous matter. Io these instances the destruction is not by fungi, but 
through certaia chemical effects produced on the roots, which in conse- 
quence fail to take up a proper supply of food. The larch disease, io- 
deed, is remarkably analagoas ia its character to sickoess in clover, or 
finger-and-toe in turnips. The chemical conditions of the soil determine 
the healthy fanction of the roots; and the juices of the plants become 
corrupted wheo the proper supply of food is not takea up by them. In 
the case of the clover aad the turnip, tribes of inscets detect the weak- 
ened plants as affording a fit nidas for their eggs, which ia their turn 
produce larve to complete the progress of destruction. The insects are 
wanting in the case of “ pumping”’ in the larch, but fungi seems to sup- 
ry their place by eating out the hearts of the tranks which are ill pro- 
vided with rosin.— Evinburgh Scotsman 

—— 


x. Luci Exposarrioy.—Q. What is the Scheewig-Holsteia question, 
, 


A. Well, my dear boy, I am pleased to see that you have aa inquiring 
mind, and take notice of what is said in your presence, and I will ea- 
deavoar to make you understand. Schleswig-Holsteia is ia Deomark,— 
that is, itis not exactly in Deomark, at least Sobleswig may be called so, 
but not Holstein,—so, it is Holsteia that may be considered Danish, or 
if you like a long word better, Scandimavian. Let me see, what did I say 
—O yes, Holsteia is the German division of the territory, and Schleswig 
is an ancient fief (you know what a fief is) of the Crown, and was ceded 
in 1816; that isto say, Holstein was ceded, not Sch eswig, Holstein 

wing been an ancient fief of Germany, and therefore you see Prussia 
takes an interest in the qae-tion, as part of the German Confederation ; 
but Lord John Rasse!l! is only in the matter as a mutaal friend, and be 
thinks that the proposals of Prussia—no, I mean Denmark, yes of course 
Denmark, that coacessions shall be made to Holstein—no, Holstein does 
not want concessions, bat a veto (that is Latin for, I forbid) opon taxa- 
tion and other things, and Schleswig to be allowed to speak German— 
well, Lord John thinks this fa'r, bat the Praseian misister does not think 
that Prussia—at least Denmark, has any right to impose conditions of 
this sort, because there was a promise of a Coostitation to Schleswig or 
Holstein, I forget which, bat the principle is the same, aud there are 
some other points mixed ap with it which you might not be able to un- 
derstand 20 easily ae the simple outline of the case which I have given 
you. Pass my cap to your Mamma.— Punch. 

Tae New-Bonn ayo rar Deap—Lavater, in bis “ Physiognomy,” 
makes the following curious remark :—* I have bad cecasion to observe 
some infants immediately on their birth, and bave found an astonishing 
resemblance between their profile and that of their father. A few days 
after, the resemblance almost evtirely disappeared ; the nataral influence 
Of the air and food, and probably the change of posture, had so altered 
the design of the face that you coald have believed it a different indi- 
vidaal. ards saw two of these children die, the one at six weeks 
and the other at four years of age—and about twelve bours afier their 
death they completely recovered the profile which bad struck me so 
mach at their birth ; only the profile ot the dead child was, as might be 
expected, more strongly marked and more terse than that of the living. 
The third day the resemblance began to disappear. I knew a maa of 
years, and another of seventy, both of whom, when alive, appeared 
to bave no manner of reremblance to their children, and whose phytiog- 
Romies belonged, if I may so express f, to a totally differeat class. 
Two days after their death the profile of one became ly con‘ormed 


recollection the physiognomies which they had at their birth.” 


— 


or Belgravia ; not guarded by a huge standing 7 
ecboing with noble chariots ; not replete with polite chi 
and neat tea-tables ; aland over which han 


reading of novels, magesines, and eaunterings io many studios; a land 


poor, where almost all are youog, and where if a few oldsters do enter 
it is because ve | have preserved more tenderly and carefully than other 
folks their youthful spirits, and the delightful capacity to be idle. I 


most pictureeque city ia the world.— Thackeray 





Tue Source or Tae Nine.—Almoet day by day the great African 
mystery, the source of the N le, ia being gradually dissipated. The latest 
accounts of all show how nearly the veil is removed from the standing 
enigma of ages. While Capts. Speke and Burton were trying to work 
their way tothe North, in hopes of discovering the connection of the 
river with the great fresh water lakes that they fir-t explored, a new 
competitor, Signor Giovanni Miani, of Venice, was employed, unaided 
and alone, in tracking the southern course of the White Nile beyond the 
farthest limit yet attained. All exploration bad previously stopped at 
Gondokoro, in N. lat. 4° 30°, where en cataracts put a Timit to navi- 
gation. Miani, however, was not to be foiled by them. Leaving his 
bot. he made a circuit round the mountaio-chain, and, reaching the 
White Nile again after five days’ travel, pursued its course through hostile 
nations and ferocioas animale, as far asthe second degree of Northern 
latitade, till, completely exbaurted with fever and the wounds he had 
received, he was compelled to retura, at the time when only 270 geogra- 
phical miles remained to be exp'ored between bis position and the most 
northerly poiat reached by Capt. Speke. The particulars of his journey, 
which were fall of interest, have been published by the Geographical 
Society, under whose auspices a fund is now being raised for the final 
aad plete e ination of the distr’ct, in which the services of the 
above-named explorer are now to be engaged.—N.Y. Daily Times. 








Roorine tae Lonvon Stock Excuanoe.—The gentlemen who have the 
entrée of the Stock Exchange have at last zot permission from the Gresham 
Commitiee to have a glass covering ereeted over the inner court. This 
precaution exactly confirms the opinion we have alwa: 
Stock-brokers : viz. that with all their habits of speculation, they have 
always sufficient sense to provide against a rainy day. Io this inst 


the third of his sons. The likeness was quite as distinctly marked as 
that of the children, who, immediately after their death, brought to my 


Bougmis.— A pleasant land, not fenced with drab stucco, like Tyburnia, 
of footmen ; not 
n‘z drawing-room 
an endless fog, occasioned by 
mach tobacco ; a land of chambers, billiard-roome, eupper-rooms, oysters : 
a land of song ; a land where soda-water flows freely in the morning; a 
land of tin-dish covers from taverns, and frothing porter ; a land of lotos- 
eating (with lots of cayenne pepper), of pulls on the river, of delicious 


where men call each other by their Christian names ; where most are 


have lost my way to Bobemia now, bat it is certain that Prague is the 


entertained of 








Exrirs oy Heavra.—Wao Wreus rrs Scerrae.—Universal Empire 
has been the darling Object of scores of despots, dynasties, and states, from the 
time of the to that of Napoleon le Grand. S<as of blood have been 
shed to attain it, and the bones of the myriads who have been slaughtered in 
the pursuit of this chimera, would, if they could be collected in one mass, over- 
top the highest peak of the Himalayan mountains. Rome came nearest the 
aaeann, yet even she was never, in truth, the absolute “ Mistress of the 


Yet there is a ies of universal empire which has been attained. It is an 
empire not over souls and bodies of mankind, bat over their diseases. The 
= who has this grand result is Doctor Hottoway, of Lon- 

; at least we are taught to believe that he has done so by vouchers from all 
parts of the Christian and heathen world, which seem to be irrefutable, and 
which, in fact, so far as we koow, have never been challenged. His Pills and 

tment are “ universal remedies” in a double sense. They are disseminated 
throughout the habitable globe, and they are (so “ crowds of witnesses” assure 
us) universally successful. 
P In this country it is quite certain that the Pills are used with the most bene- 
all the fesse pe a st S. Bevens bowels, and that series, ons 

ive ases and di i t - 

= operation of the 0 whey scharging sores, give way to the 
rely noblest of all universal empires is that which stretches its healin; 
sceptre over the maladies of all nations !|— Da y Book. . 











G®4ND INAUGURATION OF PARIS SPRING FASHIONS. 
MARCH 4, 1861. 
Mus. DEMOREST’S BRILLIANT OPENING of Spring Patterns of the Paris Fashions, 
No. 473 Broadway. 
. Also, 
Mus. DEMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY MIRROR OF FASHIONS, 
8 Quarto Pages, containing nearly 100 Engravings, and fall reports of the latest Paris 
Fashions, including Spring Bonnets, Mantles, Capes, Sleeves, Trimmings, Children’s Ger- 


ments, 40. Only 5 cents, sold everywhere; yearly subscription, 15 cents ; seat post-paid 
on receip! of 6 cents. The most useful and complete Fashion Magazine ever issued. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
That they have receved, and ha: in Store, a Complete Assortmen 
being made to order for thelr Pall and Winter Sales” au vain 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & ©O., 
(MANUPACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





their object covertly is to shelter themselves against too sudden a fall. 
Some of the dacks are so lame, apparently, that they are actually afraid 
of the water! Besides, the rain might tell tales ; it might unfortunately, 
by falliug on a pair of very hardened shoulders, let drop the secret as to 
who was solvent, and who was not. For ourselves, we never knew till 
now that a City man was so easily melted. However, considering the 
bandeome way in which there speculative gentlemen recently subscribed 
towards the poor, we should be the last to begradge them a covering 
over their heads in their old age. Stock jobbers and brokers, you may 
take your cucumber-frame, only frame your transactions accordingly ; for 
mind, if you go in for a fall, it may inadvertently lead to arise. You 
must all and each of you keep as cool as a cucumber.— Punch. 





Cbess. 
PROBLEM No. 633. By F. Burden. 
BLACK. 














WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves, 





Sotocrion To Prosiem No. 632. 
White. 
to Kt 8 becomes Ki ch 
tes P discover eb 


iP poten 
2P to 

3 P to K 8 bee Kt checkmate 

3k 


If Q interposes 





Mr. Leonard, a 
game in the recent Tournament at the New York Chess C! 
therefore, already a high position in the first rank of our leading 
should he still continue to advance, he will most undoubtedly 
Chess player in the United States, always excepting Paul Morphy. 





Annexed is a pretty and yee = | Dy lately contested between Mr. Falk 
beer and Mr. F. Burden : 


White (F.) Black (B.) White (F.) Black (B.) 
1PtK4 Po Qs 26 Rto K 2 R to Q (e) 
2 P tks P Kt toK B3 27 P tks P Q tks P 
3K BtoB4 Kt tks P 28 QtoK 4 QtwKB3 
4 KttoKB3 Bto Kts 29 Q to K 5 Qto QB3 ch 
5 Castles (a) ttoQB3 30 KtoR2 Rods 
6 KttoQB3 Kttks Kt 31 R to Kt 2 P to K Kt3 
7KtPtks Kt PtoK3 (0) 32 PtoK BS RtoQ4 
8 Pegs BtoQ 3 33 QtoK B4 R tks P 
9PtKR3, BtoR4 34 Q tks R Q tks Roh 
10 K BtoQ3 Castles 36 K tks R tks Q (7) 
ll Bw K3 PtoK4 36 Kto B38 K to Kt 2 
12PtKKts BtwkKts 37 K to B4 K to Kt3 
13 P tks P Kt tks P me Peoas PtoQR4 
14 Kt ths Kt B tks Kt 39 PtoQR4 KtoB3 
15 PtoK B4 Q to R5 (c) 40 PtoKR4 K to Kt 3 
16 K to Kt2 B tks B 41 PtoKR5ch KtoB3 
17 Q tks B QRwQ 42 PtoQB3 (g) PtoQB3(h) 
18 QtoQB4 toQ3 43 PtoQB5 (i) P tks P (lp 
19 QRto K PtoQR3 44 PtoQB4 KtoK 
20 QtoK4 K RtoK 45 K to Kt 5 PtoB3 ch 
21 QtoK B3(d) BtoB4 46 K toB4 K toB2 
22 BtoK B2 B tks B 47 K tks P K to Kt 2 
23 R tks R ch R tks R 48 RP checks K tks P 
24 B tks B P to Q kKt3 49 K tks P, and wins. 
%PtoKKts PtKR3 





take oy hy also an inte- 


(a) 5. Kt'to Q B 3, threatening K Kt to K 6 if Kt 
resting variatio’ j eved Kt 
t, threatening 


Had Black 


al 
Pe 


QB, , to 

(d) Had White taken the Q Kt P with Q, Black, in reply, could have taken 
B P with B.—(e) Another inconsiderate move on the part of Black, as by ex- 
changing Rooks and then taking K B P with Q he would cleari 

much the best of it.—(f) Black’s latter moves are well played, and he 
now, we believe, a won game.—(g) The only chance ; had he played P to 
R 6 Black would have moved K to Kt 3, and won straightway.—(h) This move 
loses Black the game ; had he instead played this Pawn two squares he must 
have won the game. The situation, however, is difficult and very instructive. 
—(i) Right—tne winning move. It will be seen on examination, 

step ot the Pawn White gains a move, and throws the onus of moving 


s 
“< 





to that of his eldest son, and the image of the other might be traced io 


Black King, at a moment when it mast prove fatal to him.—(k) Play as Black 
may, he cannot save the game now. 


i man of nineteen, has succeeded in winning every 
lub. - — 
ayers ; an 
be the finest 


UJ SDERGARMENTS, 
HOSIERY, 
and MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 
At low prices. 
SHIRTS TO ORDER. 
A. RANKIN & CO., 
No. . 
ESTABLISHED IN 1823. > 


A GREAT ASSORTMENT, 


DRESS 





LADIES’ BALMORAL BOOTS. 
apn eawetens. durable, neat, elegant, healthy Fall and Winter a-ticles can now be ob 

Di 

CANTRELL’S. 
BOOTS AND SHOES FOR CHILDREN. 

CANTRELL has a ful! supply of *' feet-covering”’ for the young, from the Misses’ “ dane- 

ing slippers” to the * patent leather” of Young America. 
FRENCH CALF-SKIN BOOTS, 
no difficulty in making their selections of promenade and dress 
His is very large, embracing an immense variety. 
PRICES. 

CANTRELL selis cheaper and better boots, shoes, gaiters, and slippers than any other 

dealer in town. 
LOCALITY. 

CANTRELL’S ts at No. 813 Broadway, between Elevenih and Twelfth Streets, convenient 

of access to the residents of the “ West End,” and the sojourners at all the fashionable 


Gentlemen 
boots at CANTRELL’S. 





AT R. 3. MACY'S 
YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND THE BEST QUALITY. 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 


All Sizes, all Colours, 63 Cents. 
of 
2 aa ae ae 


me Laces and Mmbreideries. 
K and 
R. H. MACY, 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Flowers. 
WHEELER & WILSON'’S SEWING MACHINES 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 
With Transparent Cloth Presser, 
NEW STYLE HEMMER, AND IMPROVED LOOP CHEOK. 
Office, No. 506 BROADWAY. New York. 


“This Machine makes the ‘LOCK-STITCH,’ and ranks bighest, on account of 
uty end genera) desirableness of the stitching when cone, and the 
eport of Am. Institute, New Yor! 


SEE 





permanence, beauty ° 
range of its applicalion.— 2. 
This Report was in accordance with the previous awards at the 
Fair of the United States Agricultural Society, 


at the Fairs of the 
York ; 














t Washington , 
at the State Pairs of : . 
vermont, Nsicaes, 1 : 
Connecticut, Missouri, 
few York, : Michigan, 
Peanayivenia, aay California, | 
and at hundreds of County Fairs. 
, 9?’ 
x Mes aie 
$30 . G $30 
Cox & 


SEWINC MACHINES. 


REMARKABLE FOR ITS SIMPLICITY. 


JAMES WILLCOX, Manufacturer, 
508 Broadway, New York. 





WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL?! 


Grover & Baker’s 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





now 


HE public attention is respectfully requested to the following cards of Exias Howr, Jr 
and the Gnoven & Baxuz 8. w Go: 


A CARD FROM THE GROVER & BAKER 8. M. CO. 


Our Patents being now established by the Courts, we are enabled to furnish the Grovan 
& Baxgx Machine, with important improvements, at greatly 


REDUCED PRICES. 


The moderate price at which Machines, makirg the Grover & Baxen can unw be 
bad, brings them witbin the reach of all, and renders the use of Machines inferior 
stitehes as unnecessary es it is unwise. 
Persons desiring. the best Machines, and the right to use them, must rot only be sure to 
buy Mechines making the Grover & Baker etiteh, but aleo that euch Machines are made 
and siamped under our patents and those of Eirias How 


Grover & Baker 8. M. Co., 
49% Broadway, New York. 
A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, JR. 


sons are cautioved not to make, deal ip, or use any Sewing Machines, which sow 
Es Reospoola and wake the stitch known as the Grover & Baxur stitch, unless the same 
are purchased from the Grover & Baxen Lenco | Machine Company, or their Agents, or 
Licenses, and e er my nt of Beptem 
Said company and their Licenses, alone, are legally authorized under (beir own 
and py said tent, during tbe extended term thereof, 
chine. otbers are piracies 


— found. 
ae 


R=42==- WOOD’s ADVERTISEMENT IN AOTHER 














March 2 








10s The Alvion. 


























































































































_—— 1,274 6 
—_—— Six per cent. interest on the outstanding eertificates of profits +4 be to the Ln 
senaiiennandinncbaedeaaneabaccenthcaneeh:>naneaemied $817,939 54 | thereof, or their my Lana representatives, on and after Tuesday the Fifth 7S BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 





= INSURANCE. INSURANCE. OFFICE OF THE 
eed ee TS . me PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
— > TRINITY BUILDING, lll BROADWAY. 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. ; New Your, Jamessy 16, 108, 
OF THE ~ 
HE ey apa aes OF THE AFFAIRS ps PAN 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCE COMPANY, OFFICE OF THE en eras STATEMENT? OF THE AUT AIRS OF TES COMPARE 18 OUD. 
OF NEW YORK. SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, ow cstgndiog Promivin 3 ry 1, Paaacke i sa $158,602 81 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON, President. INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8ST. MEMES 2. 000 s0sccceccccescrccccctescecbotseescososss ees. 815,579 32 
aii out ahaa New Yore, Ocroser 31, 1860. Total amount of Marine Premiums... ee $974, 182 13 18 
Pye e , T FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE APPAIRS OF THIS COMPANY 18 PUB- | Tars Company 4s 1s8vED No Pouictes Excert on Caseo axD Furicnt vou tan Vovagr. 
T= FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY “uae with the req Of the luth Section of the Act of its Incorpo- presse No ~ ee Sane spanner 
‘or the 4 the 31 tJ 1561 ‘remiums mar! off as Earn: uring the period as 
Peo your Feortary, v0 vareds , : _— 05 018.268 38 Premiums on u ized riche on the dth Gotaber. 18 1BSD....cccrescecenes $308,943 65 Less Return Premiums, .............. = eevee = eatin 56,489 52 
Receipts during the year . . . » + » 1,689.575 Promiame re ro Miss Sartag ¢ yee to 4th Oct’r, 1866 a me ~ " ——_ 
qqpyeen . + et Earned Premiums ..............00+0scseeeesesee $759,315 17 
sas) ie Pele al godee ee ating inst ee rr aaa 
she e d Addition rrurtahnay a aa cascese . $413, 
. —S regen nee — = ——— a o* a68 574 21 Taxes, C and Expenses, 99.023 18 $512,133 76 
Net Cash Assets . 6 - e+ es ee eee oe . $6,989,856 74 Net Profits.. $247.681 41 
- INVESTED AS FOLLOWS Amount of | em —— during the year ‘The Aanste of the Company on the 3lst of December. 1800, were et ed 
as ari i x ge Stgaese DERE esodeggna; erccemeccpocconccoqaproonense) TEED, if * ” A ccsisdeodhbedhaptnccsnnec sagcahece 
Sat a = a = a Beats i g2. 6, 421 "879 " Net Earned Premiums...... pd bey oe ~ ee! ~yeeeen ae Ot 
reese « : ae ats a, 8 ie - a3 re Gp Here Rinks Gal Bovine &e.).. eeseee+ ST68,471 73 ——_." 
Dus from Agents ‘ - DAS OO — o — npverrenearrosenonaceen a4 B Premium Notes, and Bills Receivable we 314,163 55 
—— 96, 980, 386 74 Subscription Notes in advance of Premiums . 136,378 87 
Ada Tnterest acerued, but not yet due . : . taeene 2 $707,685 8 Sertpts of suvdry Mutual Insurance Compan 
ee ee a "ot lt L°  " gals ss Expenses and Reinsurance........-.....ceceeeeeesees 81,753 70 849,489 55 ance, and other Claims due the Company, estimated at.. 53.858 07 
. Total Assets... 1 
Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1861 . $7,237,989 12 AE: 0 ETE COR: ALTE AAP EROS A $283,167 73 $1,060,780 72 
In view of the above results, the d of Trustees have this day resolved to pay a Divi- 
Bet Increase tm Cast Assets... ccc ccc cei cece recieceeeceeeonens $076,001 | 58 The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1860, were as follows, viz :-— dend of Injorest of SIX PER CENT. mit CASH on the outstanding Certificates of Profits, to 
Bamber of Policies iu force, 1s: February, 1861,—12,501 ; iasuring....... ..++ $57,397,583 Real Somte on and Tiockn af Merton... jen eee on hi a Movin $549,500 00 Raseee ae — reof, or their legal representatives, on and afier feceer. the 5th a 
er ns on rt 
A The Trustees, after sesarcin nearly SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of profits, 
Aanoent received for Interest on Loans, ard amount of Interest accrued, but mr and Loans, Rents of Real Estate, Salvages, & mee 8 further resolved. eet the ph a ike oorsraxpixe pn toe te or ae ESarR 
Gaonagonedensecebens cenegneronceegcncesenagenesseeseee oi 8 ME 1880s OF 1858, be ag thereof, or ay = bgt 
pa paid for Losses by Death, aud Additions, Commissious, and Expenses $470,27 14,682 50 ves, on on and after Tuesday, the 5th e bik Gay of ‘Feoreery next, trom which date all Interest 
oo thereon will cease. Tne prodaced at the time of the payment, and can. can- 
This Company offers the following advantages to persors intending to insure their lives $i, 761,222 OT resolved, that a Dividend of ra:mry rem cert. be declared on the net amount of 
és Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United a a te Pe ne ae arned From! forthe Your onde yy ee et for which, certificates will be 
Siakes, amounting to over ‘ 1860, be declared of SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on By order of the Board, 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, aud alter Gat tan. 
aad are exclusively os. ‘Also, that a Dividend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 
The P of Its Cash Assets to th the amount at risk is greater than that of Company, on on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the Ist January 
ony tite Taadranee Com pany tn Ge Vaites Gites, t is further ordered that the SCRIP of the year 1865, and SEVENTY PER CENT of the TRUSTEES 
its f Pre are lower than those of the majority of other Life Insurance year i ib be redeemed IN CASH after the ist January nem, the interest thereon to cease | 4 ©, RICHARDS HADD ¥ a . BA ARWES, 
et its ~ 454 have been greater—the result of a very low rate of morta- and thereby leaviag an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE iia SHEPPARD Co a P. Ore, J. 
lity among = 7s insured, consequent on a most careful and judicious selection of lives. Sons OF SoLba BS. Rs. W. M. RICHARDS, * F. W. MEYER, aoe tack 
Mortality among its Me pm bers has been proportionately leas than that of By order of the Board, G. D. H. GILLESPIE, JOHN B. ARTHUR, ALEX. M. EARLE, 
any other Life [ ‘Compan ther America or Europe whose experience has WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. | ©. B. MILNO: A. WESSON H. L. ATHERTON, 
made known—a result in the ie est degree favourable ‘olicy rs. _ ~ 
ede ee tb i Ne ny he en bi nv taba ti ‘wee — ana hom waetis 2. a irs, ue MER pA og As wiADDEN, 
Life Insurance Com, im the Woes "Bates, thus iording @ security above them all— MOSES H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LORUT ALEX, M. LAWRENCE, ei ss BOBB oe” Bemox cwoadan, a MS OORT. 
Ge necessary law oF average having more acepe for opers ROSWELL SPRAGUE, ANTHY. B. NEILSON, JOHN A. ISELIN W. o Sere JEHIAL READ. WILL’ 
ane Assets of the Company are invested exclusively on Bond and Mortgage on Rea!-) OLIVER SLA’ Jn., JOHN WalltRunAD, EDWIN BA RTLETT, B. W. BULL, OHN i BAaTOW. 
Etace in the city and State of New York, worth in each case, at least douwblethe amount Joaned, | WILLIAM H. MACY, WM. H. NEWMA ELIAS a ay? ys EDWAR P 
and ae interest at Seven pee cent , and United Bates Stock. ‘The solidity sad security | DRAKE MILLS, HENRY A. COIT GEORG HOBSON, DS, President. 
of this d of the s Funds cannot be overrated. a. ML tt gg = ay $ GHAR TH ManairaLt UA. MURDOOH. WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
FR BRICK G. FOaTeR, Ja COB R. NEVI a CHARLES STR KER, BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 
JOSEP TLLA. a, _ ee ae : — 
BOARD OF TFRUSTESS: SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, P, STRACHAN, JOSEPH V. ONATIVI4, 
Peeveric “4 ‘ Winatos, Joux M. Stuart, Mi.argp Fitteore, SIMON DE VISSER. EZRA NYE. F 1 N A N c 1 A L. 
Soun V. nore, Grorce R. Ciarx, Davip Hoapuey, 
Wutiss biogas, Samuel K. Rrnoutis, Hesey A. Survue. f-2 en oon -.! : RAE Paha oe = 
Rosser H. RDY, CORN BLL. muiutan YY. RADY, HN HIT AD. Presid 
bg eet 5. Desee. WH, H, NEVIUS, Secretary, . REMIT Tt A N c Es 
iJ Bunker, ee aa 
w sa Wiutam H. Pornau ALEXANDE UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Joun BLYERTON, jrounape Eoertos, yas | Bu Ls ae OFFICE OF THE BELFAST BANKING COMPANY. Ireland.) 
Jour DSWORTR, R. EELER, oun 9 ~- 
‘Atwany Row ans, Hawux Boake, Waruscrom Guar, ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
sages ~oreeng Popes» Bascocs, —_ psoreees © Veannsn. New York, January 26ra, 1861. DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
° - ° ‘HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY. RESE @0oD 
Medica! Braminer, Muvtvrw Post, M. D. | submit the followi ing Statement of its affairs on the Sist ae ae 1840. . pga pt chien er a rr - 
os aes) Sean from Ist January, 1360, oan —— te eet ay wy athe 
Decem BEER, cocccccecccencegceceogecescocosgnsess wos BAY z or 
NOTE. Premiums on , olicies not marked off 1st January, 1800,........... ly 412.7. 0 tl rs by ~ ° 
The business of this Company i mducted on the mutual! prineiple, in ‘he strict est sense ay nme sasued 
af the torm—the entire surplus, detuating necessary capences ‘alone, being equitably divided Total amount of Marine Premiums, «...0.0-+-sesesesseeesseeeesenes - $6,015,425 88 TAYLOR BROTHERS. 
among the assured. No Laie have been Jomet wee Life Risks; nor upon fire No. 76 Wall meee New York, 
isconnec! ith Marine — 
STATEMENT OF THE see cry == 1800, to 31st a : $4,541,135 69 BILLS ON LONDON, 
Losses ur ee & e same period, ............0..s00+ 419, 72 
UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. Roturas of Premiums and kxpeuses .........0. sss: ove 609,212 85 H SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS SIGHT AND AT THREE . 
r . The Company cee the following Assets, viz.: P or by r 
1 TaS Ge RP Saw aE, United States and Siate of New York Stock, “ity, Bank and otber WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. { 
No. 40 Wall Street, — a ee a 
FOR THE YEAR 1860. M. MORGAN & SONS, 
Dividends on fioeks, Interest on Sonds and Mortgages and other No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
Loans, sw notes, re insurance and other claims due the Com- { 
Assets Jan. 1, 18GD............s00000- . cesses ee GO76,664 94 pratt: ons rao! il i peoocecbae blssesseeee NEW + Si ea : 
RECEIPTS Gulia... pesescoes ae aceccoton os 106,154 67 € Credit Travelle atlabl im all ‘ 
Premium aod charge for policies. bee $208,621 20 TB oe Issue Letters o to rs, av e parts of ’ 
Enterest aod ren’ 37,653 «0 Total Amount of Assets,........-..... $6,646,292 10 the World. i 
‘ 
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After reserving Two and a Halt Bilisen 1 Dollars of profits, pe rma 
diiithins gerugeaiee of Ue iwue of ISS, wil be redeemed ned nd paid ty the boders theron or thelr JTOHN MUNROE & CO., 
S after uesday — ebruary next, from w 
. 533 Mfinvetest the thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and ‘ AMERICAN BANKERS, i 
*! geise 39 cancelled. NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
* iovera 02 A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on premiums of the ' 
. 16.457 40 a for the year ending Sist December, 186), for ity dt}  -mny will be issued on anD 3 
¥ and after Tuesday the Secona of April next. No. 8 Wall Street, New York, ' 
Cash in United Sate T Trust Co. and aR abistreteche dinens es cone $25.000 00 The protte of the Company aseertained from Ist of July, 1542. to Iesue Crncutar Lerrers or Cazpit 
Cash in tay Rte An ns i OO A 3,933 53 Se it S Homes, "80, for which Ueriifcaiea were Issued, 9.278.200 FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL. PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., dc 
oe dere . - a Additional profits {rom Ist January, 1,574,000 A189, 

* Ualtea reasury - 12746 19 —a Commercial Credits. a 
Beowlyn City Bonds. S90) 00 The Cortifientes previous to 1850, bave been redecmes by cash..." Y'easio Bille en Ports, and Harting BID, ts cums to out. ‘ 
Bonds and Mort . bas 4 4 Net earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist January, 1861.. $4,197,250 DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. . 

sae By order of the Board, BANKERS, t 
y Aven 19.248 9 W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE i 
—— Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travetiers, 
ee ++ 701,482 14 TRUSTEES. available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, s 
————— | JOHN D. JONES, ROYAL PHELPS DENXIS PERKINS 
$817 930 64 | A OUNNIS. CLLEB BARSTOW, JOSEP GAILLARD, Je. MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, ONINA, ae. 3 
THOMAS TILESTON tikov M WILEY y HeMRY BORGT AUGUST BELMONT & CO. : 
: $13,000 HENRY [cn DANIEL 6, MILL, CORNELIUS GRINNELL, BANKERS 7 - 
Sc RN of ile a oss ecbeheGeavccescorsescece GD LEWIS CURTI JOSHUA J. HENRY, WATTS SH MAN, No. 50 Wall Street. New York, e 
LOWELL BOLEROOe”=s PAYID LG En MORgAN [SUE LETTERS OF CREDIT TOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ACL PARTS F 
DIRECTORS. ROBERT ©. GOODHUK, JAMES BRYCE, B. J. HOWLAND z py b the Messrs. Rotuscui.y’s of Paris, Loudon, Frankfort, Vieona, and 1 
{OUEPAD, COLLINS, — BENJ.F. WHERLWRIGHT, CLINTON GILBERT, even tien LT ae SS a a — t 
kes turDa DAIRL & SeeoiD AS @ EDWARD H. GILLILAN, A. A. LOW ‘ ROB. B. MINTURN, Ju. E 
JAMES MARSH, WASH. Ry VRRMILYS, HANSON K. CORNING, WILLIAM &. DODGE. RICHARD BELL, ann "Or MONTE j 
208N J. U0, . WILLIAM TUCKER, JOBN ©. BALDWIN JOHN D. JONES, President. J.RAE. as Wile erect, New York. J 
TAAG A. STOR _ EUWsE Ds , hy pi ach CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. Ore, FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE uses BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE s 
400N A. LUQUEER, ISAAC N. PHELPs, * 74ues ALLATIN W. H. BH. MOORE, 24 Vico-Pres't. of Montreal! and its Branches in Canada, in sums to s ay 
JOSIAH RIC OHA SLs Ls aie ERMA $¥ GELPOK - — — CBEDITS issued, Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canadas, New 8 
SHARLES M. CONNOLLY, JOUN 3 P JEREMIAM P. ROBINBON, R Y, Brunswick, and Nova Scot ia purskased or Collected. 1 
JAMES W. G. CLEMENIS, MD , Medical a Jd Ew E L & c * BROWN BROTHERS & CO. c 
GRORGE FCAMMANS, MLD, Bonriting Phyrctom 0 = ees = NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, be 
a GROOT, Act ° 
J. B. GATES, General age. GAs FIXTURES. ("5 COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’! CREDITS, FOR USK IN THIS COUN- ¢ 
Prospectus, with rates of Insurances, endowments, &c., may be had gratis oD application 
ot hg ofice, No. 40 Wall Street. The next iriennial vivision of profie will be made 5 ee ee WELLS, FARGO & CO., s 
aT a 
JOSEPH B, COLLINS, President, u.Y.& CALIFCnES EXPRESS & EXCHANGE 
4. BADIR, Seerctary THE NEW STORE os Brecaway B- pe: u 
or OH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNI ORRGON ABD THE SAXDWICH B® 
TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT D&I LANDS, by the Mal Steamers of he bth and Sich of each mouth. 
on ean BALL, BLACK & co. Grenenge on California, Oregon, aud the Sandwich Islands for sale ai all times. 6 
a 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, «THE OLD BROADWAY HARDWARE STORE.” le 
OF NEW YORK, Corner of PRINCE STREET. Establi sh ed 1810 v 
No. 31 NASSAU STREET. IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, . 
nee Janvany 1, 1861. OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF CONOVER & WALKER, hi 
Gapital Stock... _— assortment of everytbii goods ad 
Geamerve of 1860. aS B CHANDELIERS AND GAS PIXTURBES, | Kets (ror seme ot Suu cae kily to out ot iows ston to any part he aug > 
Drv Head account of ll indebtedness prone scace by | i Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, No. 474 BROADWAY, fe 
Wevidend Aamully acto ar sons gee ch oo Both Foreign and Domestic Manufacture. Between Grand and Broome Sts. 
annui es recei iv we 
froma, cre promos, sohenamne - tal 45 SREOLES FINE BOCES, 45D ESNEINS TACHEA. Ie 
—— + 2368 ENGLISH WATCHES. x 
cuunsban received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at 
Accrued ioterest and deferred premiums not included in the <a  Setetenes seeeeet Oe"5 ae areal Stoek of RODS, tl 
SeUEUE ETUEII tN bntnon atuctenetemsanencaennnratinda saceesee $22,780 02-$1,359,980 69 The Celebrated I ondon Watches fai. , TROUT FLIES, do. 4c. of every variety, which he is adie to supply on the most Ibe on 
. THOMAS H. BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. ei 
1. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, | y, p—Paseates of new SERPENTINE SPINNER, actnowintged by experienced Pi a 
Ch Makers to the Royal Navy. thon to be the bent ati tor Pveing eoor a 
$32 sear PFE Oe LT TONIC. he 
0,159 73 A IS AN EXCELLENT ALTER ATIVE AND 
, J. H. Bradbury, S472e.. fem otregulst he We, oF at tne tarning periad of life, Gad the a 
Sheads aad mortgages : : ‘ » Ssr0es7 98 19 MAIDEN LAN @, safee remo’ soa: caa be cand also peculiarly bene for tag the & La or 
Premium loans on policies in foree 4m SOLE IMPORTER. a Key humours, pusiules, and all al 
Seapentee 9 Grenium and \aterest 1a course of collection a BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. a ers ceed tveurees often skin. pe 
ee lt doaityi ni braoerr. 4 nom | HOMLOCAN'S unas pED cunrermet-'A0 8 Fen cette 2 
Bate and ty Boud and Siac. a ue PERE, Each wateh is d witha y jury. Oxbyarecen eanermant goverameani, se 
Temporary loans oa Bouds and te ee ee assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always os cree acting er eae naan 
1,089,820 96 | nand. thelr Wirtues in an auiogrape lever to Dr, Holloway | During the late Campaign 8 ot 
o nveeniaro. 
$1,359,980 69 — mm 
os We =a N. O. MORGAN, President, PIANOS. — . ta 
a maple, Seer : 785 BROADWAY, Corner Tenth Street. Ki 
J. L. Halsey, Arsisiant Secretary. R.oss3,2 ARE NOW OFFERING THE BALANCE OF THEIR stoca| Y",7°"S:, { YOUNG & AHERN, PROPRIBTORS wi 
S. N. Stebbins, Actuary 1 RR. “or eiegant ‘at greatly reduced prices to close the concern. OFFICE. NO. 16 b 





